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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


CONCRETE WORKS AND ABSTRACT FOUNDATIONS 


T is one of the uncon- 
fessed conventions of 
the picture world of 
London that the high 
summer is a high season 
for the exhibition of Old 
Master paintings in the 
galleries. Possibly the 
annual influx of overseas 
visitors has something to 
do with this admirable 
arrangement. This year 
we have had a strong lead 
in this way from the 
National Gallery itself, 
where six more of the 
rooms that suffered in the 
blitz have been opened, 
and the air-conditioned 
rooms where our treasures 
can be seen at their best 
without glass have been 
added to. The English 
School, which had suf- 
fered a little during the 
essential reshuffling and 
re-arrangement, is back 
in splendid style. Those 
of us whose pleasant lot 
it is simply to enjoy or 
study the pictures at Tra- 
falgar Square might pause 
to thank Sir Philip Hendy 
and his staff for the work 
which lie behind these major moves and metamorphoses. 
The major exhibition of Old Masters in a private gallery 
is that at Agnew’s, where a group of pictures loaned from 
the Lockinge Collection forms the nucleus of the show. 
Some of these are fabulous. The famous Claude, ‘‘The 
Enchanted Castle,” for example ; the two panels by Cranach 
which were long thought to be by Altdorfer, but now are 
known to be the wings of the Katerinen Altarpiece of which 
the initialled centre panel is at Dresden ; Turner’s ‘‘Whalley 
Bridge” and ‘‘Sheerness.’’ Strangely the Claude for me 
lacks enchantment; perhaps the cold colouring revealed 
by recent cleansing leaves me cold, but let it suffice that it 
brought such happiness to Keats. The two pictures by 
Jacopo da Bassano make an interesting study. The 
“‘Return of the Prodical Son’’ from the Lockinge Collection 
is not particularly inspired—a carefully organised narrative 
piece—but the ‘‘Agony in the Garden,” dramatically built 
on an involved series of interrelated triangles and lighted 
from the radiance of the angel who offers the cup, is a thrilling 
work. Is one wrong in putting it in that stream of Venetian 
influences which were destined to give us El Greco? Or is 
the legendary visit of the young El Greco to the Ponte 
family bottego at Bassano between 1562 and 1569 true and 
this picture a hint of his presence there and of the reciprocal 
gifts of dramatic colour and composition brought by him ? 
I found it the most exciting work in this exhibition. 
Another thrill was the great Canaletto, ‘Entrance to the 
Grand Canal,” an early work painted before the insistent 
demands of the Grand Tourists and the brisk agency of 
Consul Smith tempted the artist to do too much too quickly. 
This is Venice superbly seen, the foreground shadowed, the 
city aglow across the sunlit waters. One of the Lockinge 
loans was Opie’s ‘‘The Schoolmistress,”’ a charming picture 
which I think has been overpainted in parts to emphasise the 
main figures of the schoolmistress and one of her charges, 


THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 
From the Exhibition of Pictures by Old Masters, Agnew Galleries. 
PerSPEX’S choice for the Picture of the Month. 


BY PERSPEX 





By JAcoPpo DA BASSANO 


so that the unity of the picture has been destroyed. Rightly 
restored it would be one of the loveliest of Opie’s works. 
If Agnew’s provides the most spectacular showing of 
Old Masters in this summer exhibition there are other 
galleries which the lover of these should not miss. The 
West End has been recently enriched by the opening of 
several new galleries devoted to Old Master art. The 
impressive extension to the Leger Galleries should count 
among these, for it enables Legers to ride their tandem team 
of old and contemporary art. Thus whilst the fine new 
room is given over to the older painting, the front gallery 
has been having a show of the recent work of R. O. Dunlop. 
Mr. Dunlop is one of our most interesting landscapists, 
working out his evolving methods of impressionism. At 
one time his exclusive use of the palette knite and the building 
up of his pictures with a thick impasto of bright yellow and 
blue shadows tended to ossify into a rigid formula. Then 
he returned to the use of the brush and a new fluidity came 
into the work. His latest landscapes show a pleasant use of 
thick and thin paint which is entirely successful, though 
his palette is still deliberately limited. A new aspect of his 
art, and quite a promising one, lies in the few portraits 
shown in this exhibition. There is room and to spare in 
England for a portraitist who, making a painting, does some 
justice to the actual likeness and character of his sitter, and 
making a portrait yet remembers that it should be a painting. 
Mr. Dunlop looks as though he has taken the right path. 
This diversion from the theme of Old Masters came from 
the now dual nature of the Leger Gallery. At many of their 
accepted strongholds they are, of course, holding the fort 
alone, or, as at Frank Partridges, for example, in a setting of 
magnificent furniture and objets d’art. Opie appears there 
also with the portrait, ‘‘Miss Douglas Wilton,” which came 
from the Sassoon collection, and is accompanied by several 
other fine XVIIIth-century portraits, including Romney’s 
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Portrait, ‘‘Lady A’Court” and two works by Hoppner. The 
mention of Romney reminds one that at the Antique Dealers’ 
Fair, Victor Sabin was showing two tiny very early Romneys : 
fascinating, almost primitive affairs, throwing light on the 
North Country prentice efforts of the portraitist who was to 
capture the town in his heyday. In his new premises at 4, 
Cork Street, as the Sabin Galleries, this member of a family 
famed in London art dealing makes a further welcome 
addition to the West End galleries. Another of his pictures 
of interest to the student of art is Rubens’s rendering of 
Lucas Cranach’s ‘‘Judith with the Head of Holofernes.” 

Yet another new, or newish, comer to the West End is 
Mr. Kaplan, who has joined the galleries in Duke Street 
with his rooms at No. 6. Mr. Kaplan throws a fairly 
wide net, not eschewing the XIXth-century narrative painters 
who, as it happens, are so definitely coming back into fashion. 
In the lower rooms, however, he has a number of intimate 
works by the Dutch XVIIth-century men and others. 

Before we leave the Old Masters it were well to pay our 
tribute to that most human of them all whose three-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary falls on the fifteenth of this month 
of July: the fine exhibition of the drawings and prints of 
Rembrandt and those influenced by him at the British 
Museum we have already noticed. The exhibition of his 
work staged this year at Amsterdam is a world event. This 
birthday month is being marked at Colnaghi’s by an exhibi- 
tion of seventy of his etchings, and if we had only known 
Rembrandt as an etcher he would still be one of the greatest 
of the Old Masters. Here, indeed, is infinite variety ; subject 
and manner alike seem to have no bounds to this artist. 
Now a few, apparently scribbled, lines yield an impressionist 
landscape ; now a plate is completely covered with elaborate 
hatching and cross-hatching to form a complete picture ; 
sometimes a single figure, sometimes an elaborate scene from 
the Scriptures, to which he gave so humanistic and spiritual 
an interpretation. The greatness of Rembrandt depends as 
much upon the greatness of soul of the man as upon the 
brilliance of the technician. His was the ‘‘cloudless, bound- 
less human view,” and it radiates from these etchings. 

As we turn away from the Old Masters the most impres- 
sive show in London is probably that of a master distinctly 
young, Paul Rebeyrolle, who is not yet thirty years of age. 
Rebeyrolle has this year been given an exhibition at the 
Musée de la Pensée Frangais in Paris, and this show has 
been brought here under the auspices of Marlborough Fine 
Art and re-staged at the Royal Watercolour Society Galleries 
in Conduit Street. It calls for a gallery of this kind because 
the works themselves are often so large that they would look 
out of scale in any room with confined space or low ceiling. 

Rebeyrolle was one of the leaders of the revolt against the 
non-figurative School of Paris. He has been called Neo- 
Realist, and there is, it is true, in many of his pictures an 
almost brutal realism in which singularly ugly children and 
sick or dead goats and lambs and dogs remind us that life is 
ugly and tragic, and yet a little comic even in its lack of 
dignity in tragic situations. Dead animals stick their legs 
into the air; snivelling boys with boot-button eyes caress 
the dying creatures or stand over the corpses. All this 
rather morbid preoccupation with death without dignity 
and sorrow without significance suffers ‘‘a sea-change, into 
something rich and strange”’ in his painting. The beauty 
of his paint and pattern, the slight off-nature of his natural- 
ism, the design of shapes ‘‘turns all to favour and to pretti- 
ness’’ if we may quote Shakespeare again. We see a picture, 
a painting, a work of art, not an anecdote. We react to it 
esthetically as we might to an abstract by Nicholas de Stael 
or Villon. Only when we turn to the catalogue and read 
“‘L’Enfant et sa Chienne Morte”’ do we realise that this is 
clearly a picture of a painfully plain little lad and a large 
dead bitch in rigor mortis. We are not a little shocked. 
Yet he is not trying to be shocking : he is too concerned with 
being a painter rendering a theme in paint. The child, the 
dog, magically change back into curves and interrelated 


triangles, lovely colour, fine brushwork, delicate light tones. 
How vulgarly self-assertive the conscious abstractionists 
look beside this abstract consecrated to purpose. Rebeyrolle 
reminds us anew that every good picture includes a perfect 
abstract. Alas, that every abstract stops so far short of a 
perfect picture. 

At the Redfern Galleries, for example, Patrick Heron has 
gone the whole hog of abstraction and joined the drip and 
dribble school of which Jackson Pollock is the highly paid 
exponent in America. Heron has always leaned towards 
abstraction and his intellectual defence of it has been 
couched in such cabalistic and esoteric terms that one has 
been almost persuaded. This ultimate illogic, where large 
surfaces of canvas are covered with a scribble of heavy paint 
applied so as to avoid meaning, at best attains a certain decora- 
tiveness. At worst it substitutes the alphabet for literature. 
One effect of it in his case is to lose the reticence of his earlier 
work and to substitute a blatancy: the insistent patches of 
colour come forward from the picture plane. Mary Fedden 
is showing at the same gallery work which if it tends to be 
two dimensional has charm of colour and decorative quality. 

Brianchon at Tooth’s takes us back to the deliberately 
charming and recognisable. He belongs to that persistent 
French tradition of delight which—unlike the contemporary 
young realists—finds life good. The beach, the ballet, 
theatre, circus, and gay still-life of fruits ; a cool green scene 
under the trees of the Bois de Boulogne ; sketches of the 
coronation: Brianchon sees them all in terms of a happy 
world. His beach scenes with wide stretches of sand are 
particularly gay and full of light and air. I hope that he will 
not allow himself to paint pictures too small for his style— 
a tendency in this present show. They give a closed-in 
feeling to an art essentially expansive. I would also say 
that the art of Brianchon is at its best in the open-air despite 
the number of theatre scenes and interiors of that type. 
He has his rightful place among the Happy Painters, whose 
exhibition is to follow this at Tooth’s during July. 

Perhaps au fond the French are happy painters despite 
the phenomenon of a Bernard Buffet, for when we go to the 
O’Hana Gallery to the show of French Masters of the 
XIXth and XXth Centuries the impression is one of gaiety. 
There are, it is true, some early Picasso’s (but Picasso remains 
a Spaniard). The note is more rightly struck by the wealth 
of sprightly Renoirs—a pastel, “‘Sur les Boulevards,” 
particularly charming—by the Utrillos, by Camille Pissarro’s 
‘*La Petite Bonne,” and by two delightfully light and lovely 
Cezanne water-colours. Marc Chagall contributes a large 
canvas, ‘‘Hommage 4a Paris,’’ where Notre Dame and Sacre 
Ceeur are all mixed up with figures upside down or right 
side up playing violins and carrying flowers. In truth, the 
whole exhibition is a kind of hommage a Paris, where life is 
gay and colourful and art is its language. 

At O’Hana also are two one-man shows, one ot an abstract 
painter called Werner Frei, whose titles assure us that we are 
looking at ‘‘Sunny January Day in the Engadin” or ‘Bright 
Mid-day in snow-covered Mountains,” but, in fact, there is 
only a colourful coming together of unrepresentative forms 
or formlessness. The other is Laura Zeigler, an American 
sculptress now working in Rome. Her bronze statuettes 
show a real sculptural sense of rhythmic, simplified form 
and movement, but, I imagine, hardly do her justice on this 
scale. Her subjects, too, tend towards a certain contemporary 
triviality. An umbrella in sculpture becomes a little comic. 
There is something here asking for size and dignity. 

But then we have been seeing at Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco a wonderful exhibition of Rodin’s small bronzes, 
and however small in scale they were the mastery made them 
great in feeling. The individual figures of the ““Burghers of 
Calais”, 18 in. high, are monumental. Such things measured 
in inches, like the Rembrandt etchings, belong to greatness 
of spirit—a thought to be considered by the young contempor- 
aries who thrive only in an expanding universe of canvas, 
even by Rebeyrolle, whose work we have been praising. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
TUDOR JEWEL-HOUSE 


Its Gold and Silver Plate 
Part III 


HE spoons and forks as represented in the 1574 
'T iavertory present many a pretty problem so far as the 

uses to which they were put, and the table manners and 
etiquette which they occasioned, are concerned. This also 
applies, perhaps even to a greater extent, to knives, which 
we shall discuss later. Knowing of the great numbers of 
people that the Tudor sovereigns were on occasion called 
upon to entertain, and how that even the resources of the 
jewel-house had to be supplemented from the stocks of 
local goldsmiths, we might well imagine that there would 
surely be no lack of spoons—we can forget forks for the 
moment—and that their number would run into thousands. 
But such was not the case, the simple explanation being that 
it was customary for guests to bring their own spoons with 
them. True the inventory lists over three hundred in all, 
but this figure includes many which had been received as 
gifts or obtained by forfeiture or attainder. A silver spoon 
was both a necessary and an enviable thing to possess. With 
it you could feed in comfort at home or abroad, take it to 
your favourite ordinary, and produce it at the house of a 
friend or in the hall of a king. A silver spoon was a treasure 
to be used and tended well all one’s life, and, as Tudor wills 
so clearly show, to be left after death to serve a further 
apprenticeship. Humbler folk had to content themselves 
with spoons of pewter or latten. But, on the other hand, the 
spoon could be made of gold and richly bejewelled—in fact 
a fitting object with which to flatter, bribe or appease a 
sovereign, or to serve as a New Year’s gift, as in the case of 
the gold spoon and fork with its crystal stem (119) presented 
by Margaret, Countess of Derby, in 1563. Another set, of 
crystal garnished with silver-gilt (1481), was received from 
the Earl of Leicester in 1578, while in 1588 the Countess of 
Warwick gave a gold spoon and fork enriched with coral, 
diamonds and rubies (1581). All these sets, as well as single 
spoons made of such materials as agate (120, 1600), mother- 
of-pearl (121, 813, 814), crystal (122, 815, 816) and whelk 
shell (812, 819), were doubtless intended for the service of 
sweetmeats, spices, etc. Others, especially those of white 
bone with ‘‘Images of white bone in tabernakelles of silver 
and guilt” in the stems (817), or of serpentine with a cross 
as a finial (818), must have been made for religious purposes 
—either as chalice or incense spoons. There is a fine 
Flemish example (c. 1480) of an incense spoon in the 
Waddesdon collection at the British Museum. It is of 
silver, parcel-gilt, with a long stem of rock crystal with a 
twisted wire running through it. Figures of St. Jerome and 
St. Catherine surmount the shovel-shaped bowl, while a 
figure of the Virgin and angels forms the knop. Such spoons 
conveyed the incense from the navette, or incense-boat,' to 
the censer, of which we have at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum such wonderful examples (XIVth century) from 
Ramsey Abbey. The ordinary silver or silver-gilt Tudor 
spoon had a fig-shaped bowl with an hexagenal stem, often 
with a distinctive knop or finial. Of these the figures of the 
Apostles are the most familiar, and five incomplete sets are 
listed in the 1550 inventory. In the present inventory there 
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Fig. I. Flemish incense- 
spoon of silver, parcel 
gilt, with stem of rock 
crystal. From the Church 
of St. Servatius at Maes- 
tricht. About 1480. Wad- 
deston Collection, British 
Museum. 


Fig. II. Apostle spoons. 
Left to right: St. James 
the Great, XVth century ; 
St. John, London, 1514- 
15 and St. Bartholomew, 
London, 1537-38. Vic- 
toria and Albert Museums 
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Diamond- Fig. IV. Sucket 
Victoria Fork by Johann Nys, 
or John de Nise, of 
Philadelphia. Cour- 
tesy of the Museum of 
Art, Philadelphia. 


Fig. LII. 
headed spoon. 
and Albert Museum. 


is a complete set of the twelve Apostles, but the master 
spoon is lacking—although in many cases it appears that 
the thirteenth spoon was never made. Another type of 
interesting finial was the crest or badge of which we can 
quote no extant examples. Two sets, however, appear in 
the present inventory redolent of a murder mystery in one 
case, and of hapless fate in the other. The first entry (824) 
lists seventeen gilt spoons ‘‘whereof vj have Sickelles at 
thendes.” They were either part of those forfeited by Lord 
Hungerford of Heytesbury in 1540, or of the three dozen 
given in the inventory of his stepmother, Agnes Hungerford 
(Archaeologia, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 361), who was hanged in 
1523 for the imputed murder of her first husband. The 
Hungerford badge was a sickle erect, while the ‘‘knottes of 
sykelles’’ mentioned in Agnes’ inventory were formed by 
entwining three sickles in a circle. The second entry (825) 
consists of twelve gilt spoons (originally eighteen) ‘‘with 
Staffourde knottes at thendes.” The Stafford knot was one 
of the family’s seventeen badges (for which see Fox-Davies, 
Complete Guide to Heraldry, 1909, p. 462, fig. 674). The 
spoons had belonged to the unfortunate Edward Stafford, 
3rd Duke of Buckingham, attainted and executed in 1521. 
Among other finials represented in our inventory are the 
dove or ‘“‘Collombine’’ (820); the seal-top or ‘‘square 
knoppes” (826, 827, 831 and 834); the ball or ‘“‘round 
knoppes”’ (828), possibly one of the four varieties shown by 
Jackson, History, Figs. 602-5; and finally the diamond- 
point or ‘‘pinickle”’ (1513), of which no less than seven dozen 
are listed among the accessions of 1581-2. In some cases 
(e.g. 833) no details are given of the knops except to say that 
they are ‘‘of sundry sorts.”” In this particular case there were 
twenty-nine of them, which number might well have 
included types such as the acorn, maidenhead, lion-sejant, 
baluster-seal, etc., not mentioned separately elsewhere. 
We may note in passing that in the Agnes Hungerford 
inventory, mentioned above, are included six spoons “‘with 
mayden heedes on the end”’ as well as ‘‘sponys with akornes 


on the end,” which apparently have not yet been traced, 
unless they are in the 1559 inventory. 

Passing on to the forks we are surprised to find that they 
total as many as seventy-three, especially as only three (119, 
832 and 1581) were gifts. In the great 1380 inventory of 
Charles V, which runs to nearly four thousand entries, there 
are, apart from six curious cheese-forks, only twelve forks 
mentioned, yet here in an inventory well under half that 
size there are six times that number. What is the explana- 
tion? If we consult such excellent works of reference as 
Laborde’s Notice des émaux, Havard’s Dict. de l’ameublement 
and Gay’s Gloss. Arch. under ‘‘fourchette”’ we shall find that 
in the great majority of cases the inventories record either 
one, two or three forks, but occasionally, as in those of 1440 
and 1561, a full dozen are listed, while in the Jnv. de palais 
de S. Marc a Rome of 1457 we get one entry of fourteen 
and another of twelve forks. In the present inventory we 
have no less than four, or possibly five (if the “‘eight’’ of 
No. 193 was originally twelve), separate dozens. Thus we 
should hesitate before dismissing the subject by saying that 
they were doubtless used for eating green ginger, pears, 
mulberries, etc. 

In both inventories and wills, as in the present inventory 
(1208, 9), we usually find that when a fork is of the type 
to be used for eating ginger it specifically says so,* and we 
all remember Piers Gaveston’s three forks ‘‘pur mangier 
poires.”” Of the four separate dozens of forks mentioned 
above (190, 191, 192 and 814) the first three form part of 
large standing-cup canteens, two dating to the time of Henry 
VIII and the other being acquired under Edward VI or 
Mary. The fourth set (814), as well as the set of eight (193), 
were also in Henry VIII's inventory. It would appear, then, 
that these sets of forks were used for some purpose other 
than eating ginger or prodding a sucket. Whether the fact 
that several sets were in canteens, suitable for travelling or 
moving to another residence, is significant we cannot say. 
It is interesting to note that when Elizabeth sent Thomas 
Randolph as ambassador to the court of Ivan the Terrible in 
1568 he took with him as the queen’s gift a ‘‘rich standing 
cup of silver, containing in it a great number of pieces of 
plate artificially wrought, with verses explaining the 
histories engraven on the same,’’ and he was expressly 
enjoined by the queen to assure the czar of the ‘‘newness 
of the device”’ and to add that it was “‘the first that was ever 
made in England.’* So here is yet another canteen, and we 
can surely conclude that it, too, contained a dozen forks. 
Apart from forks, it would also have, as did all those in our 
inventory, a dozen spoons, a dozen trenchers, goblets, cups 
of assay, and in some cases knives as well. Thus a close 
association of all these implements would seem to be 
suggested, and rather a special type of meal—or course— 
indicated. Could it not be that they are travelling banquet 
sets? In Henry VIII's time they had been kept among ‘‘the 
plate caried in the removing cofers for bankettes.”’ But by 
“‘banquet” we mean a course of sweetmeats, fruit and wine 
often served in a different room from the principal meal, 
and at times given only to specially invited guests. In one 
case (S.P. Domestic Eliz., Vol. 105, 65) we read of a christen- 
ing feast at which after the first two courses had been 
voided ‘‘then came in a costly and delicate banquet at the 
upper table only ... .” Apart from pastries, spices and 
preserves of all sorts, a favourite confection served on these 
occasions was marchpane made of pounded almonds and 
sugar, often moulded into most fantastic shapes. It seems 
likely that entry 1384—a ‘‘slice” of red horn garnished with 
silver and gilt with a three-pronged fork to match—would 
also be used at such a banquet. It is not quite clear what is 
meant by a slice. In goldsmithing it could mean a tray or 
stand, as in the case of Pepys’ candlesticks and snuffers 
‘with a slice to keep them upon” (March 16, 1665), but here 
it would appear to refer to a flat spatula-like blade on which 
to pass pastries with the aid of the fork. No. 1383 is described 
as a “‘litell slice’ with a cornelian, and had it not been for the 
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qualifying adjective we might have imagined it to be a 
voider-knife.* It was, therefore, doubtless used for the same 
purpose as No. 1384. There remains to mention the two gold 
forks (118, 119) and the sucket forks (832, 1385). There is 
little to say about the former except to note that in 1587 
Elizabeth received a present of another five gold forks. And 
this was no ordinary present. In 1587, on his way home after 
‘“‘singeing the King of Spain’s beard,” Sir Francis Drake 
had captured in the Azores a huge Spanish carrack, the 
San Felipe, returning from the Indies laden with spices, 
precious gums, silks, velvets, bullion and jewels. As a 
personal gift to Elizabeth Drake had selected a little casket 
garnished with gold which contained, among many other 
things, * the five gold forks, together with five spoons, a bowl 
and twelve knife hafts—all of gold. The combined spoon 
and fork,* mentioned only twice in the inventory, is usually 
considered to have been used for eating suckets, or fruits in 
syrup. There were also dry suckets, or candied fruits. 
According to Markham, English Housewife, 1615. ii. 78, 
wet suckets were served before dry ones. Although suckets 
were mostly tabled in small dishes or saucers, they were also 
concealed in the ‘‘sotelties,’’ or ‘‘subtleties’’ which still 
lingered on from mediaeval days. Sir Jerome Horsey, the 
Elizabethan traveller and diplomatist, a friend of Boris 
Godounov, in one of his many Russian trips (1590), describes 
the subtleties at a dinner given in his honour at Vilna as 
‘‘strainge portratures, lyons, unicorns, spread-eagels, swans 
and other, made of sugar past, som wines and spicats in their 
bellies to draw at, and succets of all sorts cutt owt of their 
bellies to tast of ; each one with his sylver forcke.’’? The 
inventory continues with ‘“‘Basons, Ewers and Laires of 
golde’”’ (123-137), a lair being a highly decorated ewer 
usually placed with similar ‘‘showy”’ pieces on the sideboard. 

An exception occurs in the case of No. 125, which 
was rated even higher than the Gold Cup when presented to 
the Constable of Castile in 1604. It had been made for Jane 
Seymour, quite possibly from designs by Holbein, and is 
described as a ‘‘Basone of golde having in the busshell (i.e. 
boss or print) a Shilde .. . . And an Ewer of golde....” 
All the other gold lairs and ewers, except 135 and 137, had 
belonged to Henry VIII. In the silver-gilt and parcel-gilt 
sections (998-1169) the great number of these vessels 
recorded emphasises the importance of cleansing the hands 


Fig. V. The Legh dish 
(1556) and ewer (1574) in 
silver parcel-gilt. Worship- 
ful Company of Goldsmiths. 


Fig. VI. A German double 
cup “of thaulmaine mak- 
ing.”” Niirnberg, XVIth 
century. Waddesdon Col- 
lection, British Museum. 





at table, for, as we have seen, the fork was confined to the 
dessert course. As the ewers and lairs together outnumber 
the basins by nearly two to one, we can conclude that no 
two vessels actually formed a pair, and that there were plenty 
to spare for the sideboard and for interchange at will. Two 
distinct varieties of ewer can be recognised—the octagonal- 
sided type like the 1545 example at Corpus, Cambridge, 
and the helmet type, previously considered to have been 
introduced into England after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685. The importance for writers on old plate to 
consult inventories is thus made evident once again. 
The gold section closes by listing nine gold-mounted 
covered glasses and two casting-bottles. These latter 
objects, of which the inventory affords (712-721, 1469) 
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many other examples in silver-gilt, jasper, agate and crystal, 
were most necessary to dissipate unpleasant odours. They 
were like little flagons with chains, and in some cases (712, 
715, etc.) were actually called ‘‘Casting Flagones.”” Passing 
over the Church Plate entries (149-189), we come to the 
silver-gilt cups, of which there are no less than 227 listed 
(190-406). As can well be imagined, every known variety 
of Tudor cup, both standing and stemless, is included. No 
detailed description is possible here. We should note, 
however, that the German double cup—‘‘of thaulmaine 
making” is strongly represented, while Spanish, Portuguese 
and Venetian cups also occur. Apart from silver-gilt, the 
materials are numerous and include, in descending numbers 
of their occurrence, crystal, serpentine, glass, nuts, agate, 
jasper, mother-of-pearl, “‘Gripes egge’’* (ie., ostrich), 
marble, porcelain, alabaster and stone. A word or two may 
be said about the cups of assay, of which there are twenty 
(390-402, 1397, 1572 and 1603) in the inventory. The 
ceremony of taking the assay was originally long and 
complicated, especially when a superstitious sovereign was 
concerned. It was a long time before a ritual carried out in 
all earnestness—if not apprehension—became merely a 
complimentary act. If we look, for instance, at the account of 
the great feast provided at the installation of Archbishop 
Neville at York in 1467 we shall obtain a good idea of what 
the assay involved. It is much too long to give here,* 
but the thoroughness of the ceremony seems hardly credible. 

Not only was all food and drink to be assayed, but the salt, 
bread, trenchers, knives, spoons, towels and napkins—all 
had to undergo an assay taken by the Panter, Carver, 
Server or Cupbearer under the close surveillance of the 
Marshall. Furthermore, the water for washing the Lord’s 
hands had to be poured from the “‘basin of estate’’ into the 
‘basin of assay”’ before it was placed before him, and the 
towel duly received a ‘‘kiss for assay.”” The tasting of the 
salt, meat, sweets, mustard and sauces was carried out with 
the help of ‘‘cornetts of Trencher Bread.” With regard to 
the Lord’s covered cup, there appear to have been two 
separate assays. The first was made by the Marshall himself 
in the Buttery before the Butler. The cup was then handed 
to the Cupbearer, who approached the High Table and on 
his knees removed the cover into which he poured a few drops 
of the ale or wine, drank it for assay, and then placed the cup 
before the Lord. In this case, then, the cover of the cup 


Fig. VII. Spice 
Plate (one of a set of 
six), 1573-74. Vic- 
toria and Albert 
Museum. 


Fig. VIII. Snuffers. 
bearing the arms 
and initials of Ed- 
ward VI. Véictoria 
and Albert Museum. 





obviated the use of a separate assay-cup. In Tudor times, 
however, a small cup was used for the assay, weighing on an 
average no more than seven or eight ounces. Into this cup 
was poured a little wine from the larger standing-cup which 
was placed in front of the Lord after the assay-cup had been 
drained. It would appear that the salver was not used for 
handing the cup until the end of the XVIth or beginning of 
the XVIIth century. In 1617 Minshen explains that the 
Spanish salva (from which our word is derived) was “‘the lid 
of the cup in which it is customary to taste the drink before 
presenting it to a prince.” In spite of the O.E.D.’s doubts 
about this, it might well be correct, as it would explain how 
first the lid and later the tray holding the assayed cup became 
the ‘‘salver’’ or ‘‘object preserved from risk.” Finally, we 
may ask whether the upper part of the German double-cup 
was really an assay-cup. If we are to credit the woodcut of 
the King of Bohemia holding such a cup in his right hand 
and so described (Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493) this would 
indeed be the case. In his Old Silver of Europe and America, 
however, E. Alfred Jones says (p. 188) ‘““The top cup is 
often of a smaller size than the lower cup, and was intended 
for the exclusive use of the bride or mistress of the house.” 
He gives no reference in support of this view, and the small 
cup would rather suggest an assay-cup. We must now pass 
on to the silver-gilt bowls (407-510) and ‘‘Bolles Parcell 
Guilt and White” (511-535). With but few exceptions these 
bowls were drinking vessels, differing from the cup by 
being for personal use only and not shared with the other 
guests. As the inventory clearly shows, they were usually 
in sets with one cover, sometimes (440, 524, 525 and 1,593) 
arranged as nests fitting one into the other. Although details 
of the shapes of the bowls are sadly lacking we can conclude 
that there were two main types, one broad and shallow and 
so justifying the provocative name of tazza, the other deeper 
with a print or boss at the bottom obviously based on the 
mazer. The word tazza should be used, if it must be used 
at all, with care and discrimination. Even Italian lexico- 
graphers—Florio, Torriano, Petrocchi and Tommaseo—are 
often contradictory and far from agreed as to its true 
meaning. There is, however, one thing certain, and that is 
the fact that its etymological history proves that it was a 
drinking vessel, while usage has extended that meaning to 
denote a standing vessel with a broad and shallow body. 
Thus the word should never be applied to shallow standing 
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vessels used for holding fruit or dessert, still less to standing 
salvers or any object with a flat surface. Of interest is entry 
518 “‘thre bolles with a Couer parcell guilt having a Pinacle 
vpon the Couer... ”’, for the steeple finial, of which this is 
obviously an example, was thought to be unknown until the 
first half of the XVIIth century, while this set occurs in the 
1559 inventory. The bowls are followed by pots (536-675) 
and flagons (676-746) of which Mr. Collins has much to tell 
us with regard to their identification. It would appear that 
the pots, usually in pairs and of great weight and capacity, 
were what we now call flagons, while the flagons of the 
inventory, with their chains and stoppers, can be taken to 
correspond to the so-called pilgrim-bottle. The spice- 
plates (747-764) for the most part appeared in the 1550 
inventory. Owing to their gentler use as compared with the 
trenchers, they were often fit objects upon which the 
goldsmith could lavish his genius. Three magnificent sets 
still remain, all dating within a few years of each other.'® 

The spice boxes (765-771) usually had compartments 
inside, called ‘‘Romes” in the inventory, varying from 
four to seven. Two pepper boxes, one of ‘‘Ebonet,” the 
other of stone, are included. Under the heading ‘‘Chaun- 
dellors Guilt” which follows (772-811) we find all kinds of 
lighting appliances which held candles, including a pair of 
sconces, ‘‘Candeleplates” (773), although it is far from clear 
what exactly constituted a ‘‘candelsticke” rather than a 
‘“‘chaundellor.” We are at least told whether it was of the 
pricket or socket variety, and in a few cases they had both 
types for interchangeable use. Snuffers were a necessity 
owing to the partial incombustible material in the wick. 
Four pairs only are recorded, which doubtless resembled 
those at the British Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

The goblets and jugs which follow need not detain 
us, but we should note that the former were beakers, often 
of the nest variety, although the word beaker nowhere 
occurs in the inventory. The tankards and ‘‘Hans Pottes”’ 
(869-881) are of considerable interest. This is the first Tudor 
inventory to mention a silver tankard, and no examples 
exist of earlier date than 1570 (Caius and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge). We can conclude that those in the present 
inventory are at most only a few years earlier. In order to be 
classed as a tankard a vessel must be cylindrical in shape 
tapering upwards from the base. Thus Jackson’s bulbous 
tankards (History, Figs. 977, 982) are not tankards at all, 
but ‘‘pots” to the compilers of the 1574 inventory and 
flagons to us. Hanse-pots are also new to the inventory, and 
by their association here with tankards some similarity is 
suggested. Their name shows us that it must refer to a 
particular type of vessel associated with Liibeck, Hamburg, 
Liineburg or other members of the Hanseatic League. 
Existing specimens show that Liibeck produced a Krug 
beer-mug type of drinking vessel with a tall, cylindrical body 
tapering very slightly downwards, instead of upwards like 
the tankard. It had a spreading base and domed lid. The 
“‘Cruses” and ‘Stone Jugges’’ which follow (882-909) 
were also members of the jug-tankard family, the latter 
doubtless being chiefly the well-known “‘tiger-ware” jugs 
with silver-gilt mounts. The next section is devoted to the 
fountains (998-1004) which were not for wine, but provided 
water for finger cleansing throughout the meal in place of the 
more usual ewer and basin. The first in the list is of particular 
interest at it was designed by Hans Holbein for Anne Boleyn 
as a New Year's gift to Henry VIII. Of the few remaining 
varieties of plate not yet discussed mention should be made 
of the knives (1203-1237) the descriptions of which fail to 
make it clear to what type such epithets as ‘‘brode,”’ ‘‘smale”’ 
and ‘‘greate’”’ apply. If customs of the previous century were 
still observed we can conclude that the écuyer tranchant used 
two fairly broad pointed knives for carving, one to cut the 
meat and the other to hold it steady and convey the slices 
safely to his lord’s trencher. The smaller knives, of which he 
also had charge, were placed before his master, while if there 





Fig. IX. Hanse-pot, Liibeck, early XVIIth century. 
Waddesdon Collection, British Museum. 


was also a broad voider knife this would be set in a place 
apart near the voider, which would be either a basin or 
receptacle standing on the floor. Although there are many 
most interesting objects among the ‘‘Sundry Parcelles’’ and 
list of accessions, space will only permit a brief mention of 
the wine cistern (1330) and Drake’s two presents to 
Elizabeth (1515 and 1547). The “‘greate Sesterne to serue for 
a Cupbourde” weighed 5254 0z., but no further details are 
given. We can safely conclude that this was a wine-cooler 
to hold bottles and jugs in ice or iced water. Possibly because 
these great objects were so often melted down it has pre- 
viously been considered that they were unknown until the 
time of Charles I. The earliest extant example is that of 
1667 (Jones misread the date as 1674) belonging to the Earl 
of Rosebery. 


For “Shippes of Fraincomesence,”’ see Nos. 169-175 of the present inventory. 

* See Archaeologia, Vol. XXXVIII, P. 361, note ‘‘a’’ where many examples are 
given including “‘j. forke pur vert zz,”’ i.e., green siasiber, from the 1415 inventory 
of the Duchess of Kent. 

* E. Alfred Jones, Plate of the Emperor of Russia, p. xix. 

‘In the Warden’s Accounts of the Drapers Company for 1678-9 reference is 
made to the remaking of _* ‘slice or voyding knife.’’ See Ancient Plate of the 
Drapers’ Company, 1930, Pp. 

® For oe complete counts “of the casket see Trans. Devon. Assoc., Vol. XLIV, 
1912, Pp. 526 

* Called a “Suckett Spone”’ and “‘Suckett Forke”’ in the 1550 inventory. 
7 Russia at the Close of the Sixteenth a Hakluyt Society, 1856, p. 252. 

* The egg of the gripe, or griffin, has appeared in inventories since the XIIIth 
century. It was also thought to be the if of a vulture, a belief doubtless emanating 
from Marco Polo (see Yule’s edit., Mery I, pp. 415-420); Thus in Botener’s 1376 
inventory at Corpus Christi, bridge, we read of “‘una cowpa facta de ouo 
vulturis cum clausura de guerbulie (i.e., cuir-bouilli) et vocatur illa coppa anglice 
gripyshey ....’’ The use of an ostrich egg-shell as a cup is no new idea, and examples 
have been found in graves at Kish of about 3,000B.c. See B, Laufer, Ostrich egg-shell 
Cups of Mesopotamia, Field Museum, Chicago, leaflet 23, 1926. For references to 
fabulous and factual huge birds see Penzer, Ocean of Story, Vol. I, pp. 103-5. 

*It has been reprinted in the first few pages of Leland’s Colleen Vol. VI, 
and also in Warner’s Antiquitates Culinariae, 1791, PP. 93-106. Reference should 
also be made to Havard’s important article “‘Essai’’ in his Dict. de l’ameublement, 
one to the Boke of Curtasye (Sloane MS., 1986) moat > the Babees Book, edited 

by F. J. Furnivall for the Early English Text Societ 

10 They are the Hercules set (12) formerly in the. “yp r. collection (1 $67-8), 
the Prodigal Son set (12) in the Buccleuch collection (1568, 9), and a set of six of 
1573-4 at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 








THE BOUDOIR OF 
MADAME DE SERILLY 


By ANN HILL 


NE of the best things in the new gallery of Continental 
OC art at the Victoria and Albert Museum is the boudoir 
of Madame de Sérilly. This room has not been on 
exhibition for many years because it was placed in store 
seventeen years ago on the outbreak of war, and even at that 
time, after nearly a century in the grimy London atmosphere, 
it had become so dirty that the decoration could not be seen 
properly. It has recently been cleaned, and its brilliant 
colours are revealed once more in all their original freshness. 
The room is of interest not only as a beautiful example of 
French neo-classical taste but also because much is known 
of the woman for whom it was created. Apart from the 
boudoir, she is known to many Londoners through the 
portrait bust by Houdon which, by a strange chance, has 
found its way into another London museum, the Wallace 
Collection (Fig. I). Anne-Marie Louise Thomas de Sérilly 
was the wife of Antoine-Jean-Frangois Mégret de Sérilly, a 
man of ancient family though not of the highest nobility, 
who held the hereditary post of Trésorier général de l’extra- 
ordinaire des guerres under Louis XVI. She was married to 
him when she was 17, and went to live with him and an 
assortment of elderly relations at his family home in the rue 
Vielle-du-Temple. This was a large XVIIth-century house 
in the Marais, formerly the most fashionable quarter in 
Paris, and now inhabited by the haute bourgeoisie rather than 
the aristocracy. In these staid surroundings it was natural 
that a pleasure-loving young girl, half her husband’s age, 
should have longed to possess an elegant room in the latest 
taste in which to entertain her friends, and, in fact, the room 
must have been given to her by her husband soon after their 
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Fig. Il. Drawing by Rousseau de la Rottiére. Reproduced from 
“Portefeuille des art décoratifs,” A. de Champeaux. Paris, 1880. 
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Fig. I. Portrait bust of Madame de Sérilly ; signed Houpon F. 1782. 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection. 


marriage, because four years later Monsieur de Sérilly was 
dismissed from his lucrative post, and they were forced to 
move into a smaller house in the rue de Grenelle. 

The next ten years saw violent changes in Madame de 
Sérilly’s life. When the Revolution broke out the de 
Sérilly’s, as a family of title and of considerable fortune, had 
much to fear from Robespierre, so when they sheltered an 
old friend who was wounded in the attack on the Tuileries 
they had cause to be alarmed, and retreated hurriedly to their 
country house in Burgundy. On February 13th, 1784, 
Monsieur de Sérilly was arrested on a charge of protecting 
an enemy of the Republic and imprisoned at the Conciergerie. 
A few weeks later his wife followed him there, and on 
May roth the Revolutionary Tribunal, without even hearing 
their defence, sentenced them to the guillotine, together 
with many others, among them Madame Elisabeth, sister of 
Louis XVI. 

Her husband was executed, but she, with a resourceful- 
ness and a histrionic talent which one would hardly expect 
in the soft and gentle character revealed in Houdon’s por- 
trait, saved herself at the last moment by feigning pregnancy, 
thus gaining a temporary reprieve. Fortunately for her, 
Robespierre fell, and the Terror came to an end before her 
deception could be discovered. During her captivity 
Madame de Sérilly wrote some touching letters to her four 
young children.' As soon as she was freed she hastened to 
be with them once again, nor were they her only solace, for 
several friends of her early days had also escaped the guillo- 
tine. Among them was Henry-Pierre Danloux the artist, 
who, before the Revolution, had painted a charming conver- 
sation piece of the de Sérilly’s with their children, and also, 
at Madame de Sérilly’s particular request, a portrait of the 
Chevalier Francois de Pange.* De Pange had been hex 
husband’s ward, and was an attractive man of her own age 
to whom she had early grown deeply attached. A poet 
himself, though of no great talent, he was a friend of André 
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Fig. III. The Boudoir of Madame de Sérilly. 
All four details of the interior are reproduced by permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. IV (left). Detail of a grotesque by Raphael in the loggie of the 
Vatican. Reproduced from an engraving by Savorelli and Camporesi. 


Fig. V (right). ‘Detail of panel by Rousseau de la Rottiére from one 
wall of the boudoir. 

Chénier, whom he sometimes brought to the house, and it is 
pleasant to think of the three of them conversing together in 
the boudoir. De Pange had spent the years of the Terror 
abroad, and now returned to France to marry the friend of 
his youth. However, only five months later he died of 
consumption. Soon afterwards Madame de Sérilly took a 
third husband, the Marquis de Montesquiou-Fezensac, a 
rich and kind-hearted man years older than herself. But 
happiness and security again eluded her, for he, too, died a 
few weeks after their marriage of the black smallpox. She 
did not survive him long, for she died of the same disease in 
1799 at the young age of 37, so that the strategem by which 
she cheated the guillotine only procured her five more 
troubled years of life. 

When we consider the dangers, reversals, and bereave- 
ments of her later life there can be no doubt that she was 
happiest during the first years of her marriage, when she 
lived with her good-natured and easy-going husband in the 
rue Vielle-du-Temple, and perhaps it is not too fanciful to 
discern some vestige of that early happiness reflected in the 
care-free elegance of her boudoir. 

The artist to whom the task of decorating the boudoir 
was entrusted was a carver and painter named Jean-Siméon 
Rousseau, who styled himself Rousseau de la Rottiére. The 
room is attributed to him on the strength of a drawing in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs (Fig. II), showing a design for one 
of the walls which corresponds fairly closely with the work 
as executed. He was no doubt chosen because his family, 
notably his father Antoine, had for many years been regularly 
employed by the Crown on decorative work in the royal 


palaces, and though the de Sérilly’s never went to Court, 
they had probably heard accounts of the beautiful work 
which Jean-Siméon, with his brother Jules-Hughes, was 
carrying out at about that time in the Petits Appartements de 
la Reine at Versailles. The two brothers were accomplished 
interpreters of the new classical style that came into fashion 
in the 1770's, when the rococo movement had exhausted 
itself, and the boudoir which Jean-Siméon designed for 
Madame de Sérilly admirably illustrates the new trend in 
interior decoration. 

The room is so small that it is amply furnished with a 
table and two chairs (Fig. III). Yet in this constricted 
space the artist has succeeded in creating an effect of unex- 
pected grandeur, making up for the lack of floor space by a 
lofty ceiling and enriching the architecture with a profusion 
of finely wrought ornament perfectly adjusted to the 
miniature scale of the room. The basic design, though 
simple and straightforward, is ingeniously contrived in so 
far as it introduces a certain element of variety and relief 
into the narrow box on which the artist had to work. The 
walls, arranged on a square plan, are interrupted by four 
arches, which carry the cornice and frame the entrance, the 
chimney-piece and the two windows. The ceiling is sup- 
ported on a deep, richly ornamented cove, which, converging 
inwards, has much the same effect as a cupola and enhances 
the impression of lightness and height (Fig. VI). No classical 
order is employed, but a satisfying feeling of architectonic 
stability, that essential accompaniment of a classical design, 
is given by the four arches at right angles to each other 
supporting the coved ceiling, and a classical flavour is 
imparted to the whole by the ornament, particularly by the 
grotesques which embellish the abutments of the arches. 

These grotesques are interesting, because, instead of 
being derived from antique prototypes, as one might have 
expected in an age when so much intensive study was being 
devoted to re-examining the remains of the ancient world, 
they are imitated, with more than usual fidelity, from 
Raphael’s decorations in the Vatican loggie. Like Raphael 
(Fig. IV), Rousseau de la Rottiére has arranged his grotesques 
(Fig. V) in narrow vertical panels, and the basic ingredients 
of his scheme are very similar to Raphael’s, both consisting 
of painted tablets and medallions suspended one above the 
other in a light and airy framework of flowers and foliage, 
ribbands, vases, candelabra and other such motifs sym- 
metrically disposed about a vertical axis: while in each of 
the panels chosen for comparison here part of the design is 
supported on a basket of flowers resting on the head of a 
naked human figure. 

How potent and enduring, though slow to take effect, 
was the spell which the stuccoists and fresco painters of 
ancient Rome laid upon future generations with their 
fantastic designs ! For a thousand years their work decayed 
unregarded, as the palaces and tombs which they had decor- 
ated gradually subsided and filled with earth. Then, 
towards the end of the XVth century, their art was redis- 
covered by artists and scholars, who gave it the name 
“grotesque” from the grottoes or subterranean chambers 
in which specimens of it were to be found. In a well-known 
passage in his life of Giovanni da Udine, Vasari relates how 
the artist, with his master Raphael, visited some freshly 
excavated rooms in the Palace of Titus (as Nero’s Golden 
Palace was then called) and was so struck by the beauty of 
the grotesques exposed there that he set himself the task of 
imitating them and soon discovered a method of making a 
similar kind of stucco. The decorations in the Vatican 
loggie, carried out under Raphael’s direction, were largely 
the result of his efforts, and from that time the popularity 
of the grotesques was assured. Innumerable copies and 
engravings carried the fashion all over Western Europe, and 
though in the course of time the grotesque gradually changed 
its character, it remained a favourite theme of ornamentalists 
and decorators for over two hundred years, and even played 
a part in the formation of the rococo style.’ It was natural, 
therefore, that the artists of the neo-classical movement in 
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the XVIIIth century, instead of concentrating their attention 
solely on ancient precedents, should have once more turned 
to Raphael, the originator of an ornamental convention at 
once familiar and firmly based on classical models. Thus in 
the close relation which it bears to Raphael’s work in the 
Vatican, Madame de Sérilly’s houdoir is but an extreme 
example of a widespread tendency. Another instance may 
be seen in the round salon at Bagatelle. Here the decorations, 
carried out in 1777, were designed by Jean Dugourc, and 
they resemble so closely those in Madame de Seérilly’s 
boudoir that, if documentary evidence had been missing, 
it would have been tempting to assign them to the same 
artist. As it is, both artists may well have taken their ideas 
from the handsome large-scale engravings of the Vatican 
loggie published between 1772 and 1777 by Volpato and 
Ottariani after drawings by Camporesi and Savorelli, one 
of which is reproduced here (Fig. IV). These grotesques 
are by their nature somewhat minute in scale and slight in 
character, but they are confined to narrow panels on the sides 
of the arches, and in other parts of the room the artist has 
purposely made use of a bolder style, thus avoiding the 
finical effect which often mars this type of decoration. The 
ceiling, for example, being a considerable distance from the 
eye, is more broadly handled and the depth of the cove is 
emphasised by filling it with large-scale ornament modelled 
in strong relief. A circular picture of Jupiter riding the 
storm on his eagle occupies the central field and lends force 
and dignity to the design. The chimney-piece, carved 
in white marble with ormolu mounts, is also vigorously 
conceived, and the bearded Gauls who serve as telamons 
add a monumental touch to a rather feminine room. Spirited 
though the carving of these figures is, there is not the 
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The ceiling, showing the painting attributed to Lagrenée le jeune. 


slightest reason for attributing them to Clodion, as some 
writers have done, and Rousseau, who, after all, was a sculp- 
tor, may well have made them himself. 

The quality of the work in the boudoir matches the 
beauty of the design. Most of the decoration is executed in 
low relief and is not made of stucco, as has been asserted,‘ 
but, like so much French XVIIIth-century panelling, is 
carved in oak with a delicacy and minuteness hardly to be 
expected in so tough a material. The arabesques are picked 
out in glowing natural colours and gold on a dull ivory 
ground, while most of the mouldings and other architectural 
ornaments are gilt, several different shades of gold being used 
to produce a rich and varied effect. But although the orna- 
ment is lavishly applied, the room does not give the impres- 
sion of being over-charged, for there is considerable variety 
of scale and emphasis in the different parts of the decoration. 
The painting and carving are done with so light a hand, and 
the soft recessive background colour of the walls allows the 
emphasis to rest on the strong bronzes and blues and the 
high relief of the ceiling. And so the impression is one of 
delicacy but not of fragility, of richness but not of ostentation, 
and of an intimacy and femininity which is balanced by the 
boudoir’s subdued, glowing splendour. 


REFERENCES 
* Some of these letters appear in The Pursuit of Happiness, a biography of Madame 
de Sérilly by Joan Evans. (Longmans, 1946.) 


* Both the pictures mentioned are reproduced in Henry-Pierre Danloux ; peintre 
de portraits, et son journal durant l’émgration. Edited by Baron Roger Portalis. 
(Paris, 1910.) 


® See Fiske Kimball, The Creation of the Rococo. 


* By Oliver Brackett in The Panelled Rooms II1I—The Boudoir of Madame de 
Sérilly. Victoria and Albert Museum, Department of Woodwork, 1925. 





OLD MASTER DRAWINGS—II 


Four Drawings from the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 





AERT SCHOUMAN. A Great White-crested Cockatoo. 


1. AERT SCHOUMAN (1710-92). A great 
white-crested cockatoo. Body colours on 
blue paper. 11} 10 3/16 in. (302 
259 mm.). Inscribed, in pencil on the back, 
by the artist : “Een witte kakatou halftlevens- 
groot.”” Collection: Miss E. B. Ringrose— 
sold at Sotheby’s 15 December, 1954 (together 
with other Schouman drawings), lot 159. 
Given by Friends of the Fitzwilliam, 1954. 


Born in Dordrecht in 1710, Schouman is 
reported to have been a pupil of A. v.d. Burg. 
He became Master in The Hague in 1748 and 
lived from that date alternately in Dordrecht and 


The Hague till 1753, when he finally settled down 
in The Hague, where he remained until his 
death in 1792. 

He painted a few oils, of which there are 
examples in Amsterdam and Glasgow. The 
major part of his work, however, consists of 
drawings and water-colours. The latter are 
mostly done in body colours on a coloured ground, 
apart from a few portrait drawings. The main 
subject of these water-colours, for which he is 
generally known, is birds. He is also known to 
have painted covers of watches, always with 
scenes after the great Dutch Masters of the 
XVIIth century. 
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HUBERT ROBERT. A Roman Garden Scene. 


2. HUBERT ROBERT (1733-1808). A Roman 
Garden Scene. Red chalk. 83 x 125/16 in. 
(223 <x 313 mm.) Signed and dated in 
lower centre : Annibale Roberti, 1759. 
Collection: Countess Wachtmeister. Sold at 
Sotheby’s, 15 December, 1954, lot 105. Given 
by the Friends of the Fitzwilliam, 1954. 


This drawing was made during Robert’s stay 
in Rome (1754-65) where, especially at first, 
he followed closely the style of Piranesi and 
Pannini. The form of the signature is a facetious 
homage to one of his Italian exemplars, doubtless 
Annibale Carracci. 

Robert’s fame rests upon his skill as a 
decorative painter of fantastic landscape and 
ruins, freely composed, and usually containing 
figures. The scenes were sometimes Italian, 
sometimes French, but his views of Paris, 
generally rather topographical in approach, are 
not without value also as documents of the 
political events of the time. He was also a 
brilliant and sensitive inventor of genre subjects. 
In the latter field he comes close to St. Aubin ; 
and in the drawings, especially in his figures, 
close to Fragonard. 


3. G. B. TIEPOLO (1696-1770). Head of a 
Youth. Red chalk, heightened with white 
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on blue-grey paper. 10 x 7} inches. 
(254 196 mm.). Inscribed in top right- 
hand corner, in red chalk 19; in lower left 
corner in ink 725. Given by the Friends of 
the Fitzwilliam, 1950. 


This drawing apparently belongs to a group 
of portrait drawings, all in red chalk on blue-grey 
paper, and all of which seem to be done in the 
same period. A part of this group was formerly 
in the Wendland Collection in Lugano, a collec- 
tion which was broken up in the early thirties of 
this century. Another part is in the Staatliche 
Sammlungen in Weimar. It is known that some 
of these drawings. were given to Felice Bossi, who 
did the stucco work at the Palace of Wurzburg 
at the time when Tiepolo did his ceilings there. 
They are very close to the style of this period, 
which we must consider as one of the greatest 
of Tiepolo’s career, and they can therefore be 
dated about 1750-53. If we compare the boy’s 
head with a drawing in the Staatliche Sammlun- 
gen, Weimar (Hadeln, pl. 163), and with a draw- 
ing which belonged to Wendland (Hadeln, pl. 
165), the latter of which was sold at Sotheby’s, 
April 22nd, 1953, lot 19, we find the same 
modelling of the eyebrows, the same line of the 
hair and of the upper lip, and the same form of 
the nose. It is therefore very likely that they 











were all done from the same model. Further- 
more, the Weimar drawing has in the top 
right-hand corner No. 18, in red chalk, while 
the Fitzwilliam drawing has No. 19, which 
indicates that they must have belonged to 
a series, or a book, of drawings probably 
bound together in the late XVIIIth or 
early XIXth century. 


4. ANTOINE CARON (1521-99). 
“Apollo and The Muses: design for a 
decoration.” 8% x 7 inches (225 x 
178 mm.). Pen and brown wash. 


Antoine Caron was practically the only 
French native painter of fame in the period 
between the death of Clouet about 1540 and 
the first great works of Poussin. He was 
essentially a court painter who worked for 
the last kings of the House of Valois. We 
find him at Fontainebleau in the years 
between 1540 and 1550, and again later, 
under Primaticcio, in 1560. He was held in 
great esteem and regarded as the leading 
painter of hisday. Though he was employed 
by all the French kings in his century, his 


G. B. TIEPOLO. Head of a Youth. 
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chief protectress was the widow of Henri II, 
Catherine de’ Medici, who commissioned 
many works from him. He executed numer- 
ous decorations for the ‘‘entrée des Polonais” 
in 1573, for the marriage of the Duc de 
Joyeuse in 1581, and for the many “grandes 
fétes de cour’’ that marked the reigns of the 
last Valois kings. As a fervent Roman 
Catholic he had strong feelings regarding 
the religious troubles of his time. In several 
of his paintings, as in ‘“The Massacre of the 
Triumvirs” (which really illustrates the 
massacres of the night of Saint Barthelemy, 
August 24th, 1572) he expresses deep con- 
cern with the disastrous political situation. 

Most ot his paintings and drawings, 
however, perfectly illustrate the superficial 
gaiety of court life, catching the hectic 
quality so characteristic of the decay of 
mannerism. Caron’s name is also found on 
at least eleven engravings. 

The present drawing is, for Caron, of a 
kind hitherto unknown. It does not depict 
the usual scene of a “féte de cour,’’ but 
is a sketch for a panel of wall decoration, 
probably meant for a long gallery, or a room, 
in the Fontainebleau manner. 

CARLOS VAN HASSELT. 


ANTOINE CARON. Apollo and the Muses. 
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THE 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 


V.—DIAZ 


By TERENCE MULLALY 


IAZ painted a wider range of subjects than most of 
D the other Barbizon painters, who, with the exception 

of Millet, concentrated upon landscape. For in 
addition to his landscapes he produced figure studies, Middle 
Eastern scenes, flower pieces and interiors. But always his 
work is characterised by his great feeling for his medium and 
by his sensuous appreciation of the qualities of oil paint. 

At his best Diaz rose to real heights. But the quality of 
his work is uneven. He tended to develop formulae, and he 
was occasionally carried away by his delight in the use of 
full-bodied oil paint. As a craftsman he was also at times 
careless, a considerable number of his pictures being to-day 
in bad condition. Nevertheless, apart from the merits of 
his work, he is important. For he exerted a considerable 
influence, not only upon immediate followers like Léon 
Richet and Louis Frangois Victor Watelin, but also upon 
certain of the more outstanding painters connected with the 
Barbizon School, notably Jules Dupré. And, more important, 
Renoir was influenced by him. 

Narcisse Virgil Diaz de la Pena was a Spaniard born at 
Bordeaux in 1808. He was thus the eldest of the five painters, 
Diaz, Dupré, Rousseau, Millet and Daubigny who form the 
central core of the Barbizon School. His family had fled 
from Spain in the year he was born and the father died three 
years later. His mother then supported herself and her son 
by working as a teacher, first at Montpelier and Lyons and 
later at Sevres. When her son was ten, she too died, and 
the young Diaz was subsequeritly cared for by a retired 
Protestant clergyman, by the name of Paira, who lived at 
Bellevue, near Sévres. We are told that the boy learnt little 
at school, was wilful and unruly; Croal Thomson in his 
pompous fashion opines that he needed a father to chastise 
him. Diaz had a deep love for the countryside and evidently 
spent much time wandering in the woods. On one of his 
walks he received a snake bite, which later developed into 
gangrene and necessitated the amputation of his leg. But, 
unlike many of those who suffered surgical treatment at the 
time, he recovered and in later life became adept in the use of 
a wooden leg ; we are told that he used to amuse his friends 
by a grotesque dance in which he dragged his artificial leg 
after him. 

While still in his teens Diaz was apprenticed to a printer, 
but he found the work uncongenial and was transferred to the 
porcelain atelier of Arséne Gillet. Here he had as his fellow 
apprentices Jules Dupré, Cabat and Raffet. After some 
time he apparently also found this trade irksome, and began 
taking lessons from Souchon, an indifferent artist who had 
been a pupil of David and was later appointed head of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Lille. 

During these years Diaz became an habitué of the 
Parisian theatres and an admirer of Victor Hugo’s work. 
He also spent a part of his spare time in certain small cafés 
and eating places and by 1830 was one of a group of artists 
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Fig. I. 


“Still Life with Peacock.” 
Courtesy Gimpel Fils 


who used to gather at ‘‘Le Cheval Blanc,”’ an estaminet in 
the Faubourg St. Denis. Here he met Decamps and others 
who opposed the officially canonised art of the day; and, 
more important, came in contact with the young Rousseau. 

The first pictures with which Diaz had any success were 
Eastern views and Oriental figure studies. He never visited 
the Middle East and his three main sources of inspiration at 
this early date were the paintings of Delacroix and those of 
Decamps, who was one of the most distinguished of the 
French Orientalist painters, and also the work of Victor 
Hugo. Decamps’ influence upon him, even if not as powerful 
as Delacroix’s, was considerable, and this is a point that 
needs stressing, for it has been generally overlooked. An 
example of Diaz’s Oriental scenes is his ‘‘Fountain at 
Constantinople”’ in the Wallace Collection. 

His Middle Eastern views usually contain figures and in 
addition to them he began at an early date to produce figure 
studies proper. He also painted flower pieces of a type to 
which he was later often to return (Fig. I). In both he 
associated himself stylistically with the so-called Romantics. 
His colours were laid on thick and were generally of remark- 
able brilliance ; some of his critics cuttingly referred to his 
“Battle of Medina,”’ painted in 1835, as the “‘battle of the 
broken paint-pots’’ and his ‘‘Nymphes de Calypso,” of 
1840, as a ‘‘sweetmeat.” 

His first picture to be exhibited at the Salon was hung 
in 1831, when he was only 23. But his early years were 
difficult. During them he sold finished works for as little as 
ten to twenty francs! Nevertheless he was more fortunate 
than other of the Barbizon painters, for he did not have to 
endure long years of poverty and from the '40’s onwards a 
few discerning critics acclaimed his work. For instance, in 
1848 Théophile Gautier was writing about him in particularly 
fulsome terms. Later in life and immediately after his death 
his merits were also acknowledged by litterateurs and critics 
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Fig. II. ‘“‘Bucheronne dans Sous-Bois.” 
Courtesy Marlborough Fine Art Co. 


with as various tastes and abilities as J. Claretie, Thoré- 
Biirger, A. Hustin, J. W. Mollett and Croal Thomson. 

He continued for a long period to send his work to the 
Salon and on occasion he was generously treated; for 
example, in the Salon of 1847 ten of his pictures were hung. 
He also gained official recognition, being awarded a 3rd class 
medal in 1844, a 2nd class in 1846 and a 1st class in 1848. 
Then in 1851 he was created a Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur. 

The details of the last decades of Diaz’s life are uninterest- 
ing, but it was in these years, after he had settled at Barbizon 
and had learnt much from Rousseau, that he produced his 
best and most familiar work—those views in the forest of 
Fontainbleau, in the finest of which he uses luscious, full- 
bodied paint and captures the play of light through the 
trees, the subdued magic of long avenues in the thickest 
parts of the forest (Fig. II) and the excitement of sudden 
clearings (Fig. ITI). 





Fig. III. “A Clearing in the Forest.” 
Courtesy the Hazlitt Gallery. 


In 1857 he built a studio on the Boulevard de Clichy, and 
as he grew older a considerable circle of admirers gathered 
around him. But he continued frequently to visit Barbizon 
and he remained in close touch with Rousseau. 

It was only in the last six years of his life that he was 
really successful, that is in the years between his return 
from a visit to Brussels in 1870 and his death in November, 
1876. As a result of his increased prosperity he bought a 
villa at Etretat, on the Channel coast, and continued to 
work hard until his death at Mentone. 

What as far as we are concerned is more to the point than 
the details of his life is that Diaz was a good painter, who is 
not yet as highly valued as he should be. Anent this it is 
interesting to examine closely the considerable volume of 
contemporary criticism of his work. It is apparent that on 
the whole he was more equitably treated by the critics and 
the Salon than some of the other Barbizon painters. Yet, 
although his work was better received than that of either 
Rousseau or Millet, he was on occasion castigated. For 
instance, one of his pictures in the Paris Exhibition of 1855 
was criticised unusually harshly, even for the days when 
criticism was not the innocuous affair it has now become. 
And he always had bigoted opponents among the academic 
vested interests. Baudelaire was not among these, but he 
was thoroughly alive to Diaz’s weaknesses and his ‘‘Salons”’ 
of 1846 and 1859 contain perceptive critiques of Diaz’s work. 

The greatest handicap that Diaz faced was his lack of 
systematic training, either as a draughtsman or in the actual 
handling of his pigments. He seems to have been aware of 
this and, in particular, showed considerable humility in his 
approach to Rousseau, from whom he learnt much. Yet, 
so great was his intuitive feeling for oil paint that even his 
poorest work has redeeming qualities lacking in Daubigny’s 
more unfortunate productions, and often absent in Dupré. 

An instructive and unflattering commentary on XIXth- 
century taste is provided by the fact that his figure subjects 
were much admired during his lifetime. They are, in fact, 
the least successful of his works. He was only an indifferent 
anatomical draughtsman and the stilted poses of a high 
proportion of his nude figure studies today strike us as 
absurd. In his scenes from mythology and in his nudes in 
landscape settings he was influenced by Correggio and 
Prud’hon, but they lack the quickening, life-enhancing 
qualities of Correggio’s work, or the piquancy and verve 
with which Prud’hon, for all his sentimentality and his 
classicising, invested the nude. On the other hand, Diaz 


Fig. IV. “Interior with figures. Neumeister and Graf, Munich. 


Photograph courtesy the Norbert Fischman Gallery. 
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Fig. V. 


painted a number of interiors with figures which display a 
remarkable combination of his usual feeling for his medium 
with careful composition, and, in one or two instances, the 
successful realisation of the relationship between figures 
(Fig. IV). 

Even more pleasing and somewhat more numerous are 
those pictures in which he combines landscape with small 
figures subserving some mythological pretext. Like his féte 
champétre scenes they often display a feeling more akin to 
Prud’hon than do Diaz’s figure studies proper. A particularly 
delightful example of his ability to combine figures and 
landscape is his “‘Les Baigneuses” now in an English 
private collection (Fig. V). In it the play of light upon the 
figures and the water has been brilliantly conveyed and 
they have been subtly related to the roughly indicated 
landscape and sky. 

While ‘‘Les Baigneuses’’ and landscapes such as his 
“Village Twilight” (Fig. VI), in the Henry Gallery of the 





“Les Baigneuses.”’ 





Private Collection. 


University of Washington, Seattle, an impressive picture 
in which a lone figure and a few cottages clustered together 
against the skyline have been invested with moving qualities, 
are sketchy in execution, but successful, his tendency towards 
loose handling did lead to a good deal of unfortunate work. 
Towards the end of his life a definite decline in his work 
begins, although he produced good things even in his last 
years. His exuberance in the handling of his medium, 
coupled with his lack of early artistic discipline, is apparent 
in a proportion of his later work, which is both silly in con- 
ception and careless in execution. He was nevertheless, 
generally speaking, a colourist of great virtuosity, with a 
remarkable ability to portray even the more fugitive of 
nature’s tones. He was, in particular, adept at rendering 
subtle gradations of the predominant greens of the woods. 

Today Diaz’s best known works are his views in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, and some of them are among the 
finest things produced by any of the Barbizon painters. He 
was fascinated by the effects of light filtering 
through the trees and succeeded at times 
with real brilliance in conveying a feeling 
for the stillness of the woods. A beam of 
sunlight suddenly falls upon the trunk of a 
tree, a pool reflects a great bank of cumulus 
cloud and the variegated tones of the forest 
are rendered with subtlety. For one such 
picture we forgive him all his stilted nudes. 


Fig. VI. “Village Twilight.’”’ Courtesy Henry 
Gallery, University of Washington, Seattle. 








THE 
KENSINGTON 
POTTERIES 


By 
GEOFFREY WILLS 


Fig. I. Water-colour drawing entitled 
Notting Hill Tile Kiln, 1824. 


(Kensington Public Library.) 


T is generally accepted that the potteries that were situated 
in and around London in the past have been as carefully 
and fully documented as possible. Generations of 

amateur and professional historians and collectors have 
slowly pieced together the jig-saw puzzle of what was made, 
and where and when. The lack of contemporary evidence in 
the form of written records or authenticated specimens of 
the work produced, and the increasing lapse of time have 
all made the task of research a matter of difficulty, but 
unsuspected points continually come to light and enable 
the story to be added to and, in some cases, almost completed. 
While there is no real finality to such work there has been 
no slackening of interest, and the information that was 
gathered by the painstaking antiquaries of the XIXth 
century has been reinforced, in many instances, by 
discoveries that have been brought forth in the past few 
decades. 

It would seem that the broad outlines are by now well 
and truly apparent, and that the lesser details only need to 
be supplied in order to give a satisfactory picture of the 
numerous manufactories in whose history and output so 
many people are to-day greatly interested. In view of the 
thorough investigations of Llewellyn Jewitt (The Ceramic 
Art of Great Britain, two volumes, 1878) and other writers, 
it is surprising to find that there is no record whatsoever in 
any book devoted to ceramics of the potteries that were in 
existence in North Kensington. In this case, not only the 
details are lacking entirely but there are not even any broad 
outlines. 

Without naming a source for the information, a book 
recording old-time Kensington, entitled Notting Hill in 
Bygone Days, by Florence M. Gladstone, states that a 
brickfield of yellow clay, covering some 17 acres, was 
leased by a man named James Watson in 1781. This site 
was near the present Portland Road and Walmer Road, to 
the north of Holland Park Avenue. It is not at all improbable 
that this large bed of clay may have been worked prior to the 
granting of the lease in 1781. The book already mentioned 
states that on the land in question ‘‘some poor buildings were 
already put up.” While these may not have had any 
connexion with pottery or with brick-making, there is equally 
no evidence to determine the purpose for which they were 
employed. In view of the fact that such quantities of clay 





were readily available it is not unlikely that some small 
potteries should have been in existence for a considerable 
period prior to the establishment of the brickworks—a 
works that came into production with the spread of London 
westwards from Tyburn (Marble Arch). 

A water-colour drawing, entitled ‘‘Notting Hill Tile Kiln, 
1824,” now in the Kensington Public Library, is reproduced 
in Fig. I by kind permission of the Chief Librarian. The 
building does not appear to be in new condition and may 
have been built at any period. The design of these kilns 
has changed very little over the centuries, and it is extremely 
difficult to date them with any accuracy. 

Tiles are of two kinds : floor and roof tiles, usually of red 
clay and not glazed; and wall tiles, which are glazed and 
painted by hand or decorated with transfer prints. These 
latter were burnt-in like the painted colours, but they 
involved a semi-mechanical process and were introduced for 
cheapness. There is no apparent reason why a kiln of the 
type illustrated should have been built for the firing of 
building tiles ; which were burnt usually in a low clamp in 
the same manner as bricks. 

It is tempting, therefore, to infer that glazed and painted 
(or transfer-decorated) wall tiles may have been made at 
Kensington, and are now amongst those that are credited to 
Lambeth, Bristol and other well-known producers of this 
type of pottery. Such being the case, it would not be 
unlikely that dishes and vases should have been made there, 
but no proof of this has come to light. It would appear to be 
unlikely, or little short of a miracle, that it will do so after 
nearly two centuries. However, although it is too much to 
hope that the actual productions of this late XVIIIth 
century factory can be identified positively after so long, it 
may yet be possible to discover written evidence of the type 
of wares that were manufactured. 

The kiln just discussed may perhaps be the same one that 
appears in the background of one of Henry Alken’s 
engravings of a steeplechase run on June 2nd, 1841, at the 
Notting Hill ‘‘Hippodrome,” and illustrated here in Fig. II. 
This race-track was situated close to the potteries, but was in 
use for only a few years. One of the reasons for its early 
closure was that the ground was of such a nature that the 
rain would not drain away between the meetings. The soil 
was clay. 
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Fig. II. 


A map of Kensington published in 1847—a section is 
illustrated in Fig. I1I—shows that the site still covered a 
sizable area after the lapse of over fifty years. From the 
designation of the various buildings on this map, 
“‘Potteries,”’ ‘‘Pottery-sheds,”’ etc., it would appear that the 
places were being used for those purposes at the date of the 
survey, which was an official one undertaken for the Board of 
Trustees of the parish of St. Mary Abbotts. 

In the mid-XIXth century, and subsequently, a manu- 
factory in Walmer Road, the Norland Pottery Works, 
produced flower-pots, drain-pipes and similar unromantic 
utilitarian articles. 

The district was of a sufficient size to have acquired the 
name of its principal trade. This was by no means confined to 
the immediate locality, and it received notice from at least 
two writers of importance. Charles Dickens, writing in 
Household Words about the year 1850, said : ‘*In a neighbour- 
hood studded thickly with elegant villas and mansions, 
viz., Bayswater and Notting Hill, in the parish of Kensing- 
ton, is a plague-spot, scarcely equalled for its insalubrity 
by any other in London ; it is called the Potteries.” Half 
a century later, in 1903, Charles Booth published his Life 
and Labour of the People of London and in it stated that the 
inhabitants of the district were criminal and irreclaimable. 

If they did not achieve fame or honourable mention, the 
men and women of the Potteries certainly gained notoriety. 
Perhaps it was for this reason, because of the bad reputation 
of the district in which they were sited, that the potteries 
were deemed to be beneath polite or serious notice. This 
might well account for the fact that no mention was made of 
them, other than as slums and the resort of criminal types, 
throughout Victorian times or more recently. 

What little there is to tell at present of this outer-London 
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In and Out: the last Steeplechase which took place at the Hippodrome Race Course, Kensington. 
Engraved by Charles Hunt, after Henry Alken, 1842. 


(Kensington Public Library.) 


pottery can be gleaned only from the several books on 
Kensington that have been published. Unfortunately, these 
books, in most cases, envelop the facts they present in a 
cloud of discursive gossip, and their well-meaning authors 
generally copy each other down 
the years until the source of any 
statement is lost well-nigh for ever. 
Little, therefore, that is truly 
informative relating to the subject 
can be gained from such volumes, 
and it is to be hoped that some 
more authoritative record exists 
elsewhere. The writer would be 
grateful to any reader who might 
be able to assist in tracing any 
further details of the career and 
the productions of the Kensington 
potteries during the XVIIIth cen- 
tury. It is a subject that might 
well bear closer investigation than 
it has received hitherto. 
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Fig. III. From “‘Diagrams of the Parish 
of St. Mary Abbotts,”’ 1847. 








THE BOWCOCK BOWL 


NE of the first successful attempts to make porcelain 
OC china in imitation of the Chinese in England appears to 

have been at the Bow China Works, Stratford-atte-Bow, 
London, in 1744, or soon after. But the identification of Bow 
china has depended until now on the evidence of the follow- 
ing five documents: an inscribed inkpot dated 1750, the 
Thomas Craft Bowl (1760) and its accompanying written 
document signed by Thomas Craft, a painter of the factory, 
two plates inscribed Robert Crowther, 1770, some fragments 
found on the site of the factory and the Papers of John 
Bowcock', clerk to the factory. All these primary sources 
are in the British Museum, though some more fragments 
from the site, together with a similar inkpot dated 1751, are 
to be found in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 





British Museum now adds to this very sparse supply of 
documentary evidence a piece of prime importance—the 
Bowcock Bowl, and owes the acquisition to the very generous 
co-operation of Mr. Allman, who not only discovered the 
bowl, but has also contributed towards its purchase. 

This punch-bowl of Bow porcelain is inscribed on the 
base: “John and Ann Bowcock 1759." The exterior is 
decorated with a powdered blue ground and reserved panels 
in white painted with chinoiseries. Inside, a large panel is 
painted with a scene of three sailors landing on the shore, 
while the central figure of a man, who appears to have stepped 
from the rowing boat, holds a bowl in his hands. The 
diameter of the bowl is 8 in. 

In the Papers of John Bowcock, consisting of the accounts 
of the factory in the years 1750-58, sketches for objects and 
figures, and various letters and memoranda, appears this 
reference under the heading of ‘‘Papers relating to the 
Pedigree of the Bowcocks” : 


“On a punch-bowl is John and Ann Bowcock 1759, 
on the inside is himself landing and sailors dancing with 
staffs in their hands.” 

There can be no doubt that the bowl referred to in these mid- 
XVIlIth-century Papers is the one which has just been 
acquired by the British Museum. 

The discovery of the true identity of the bowl is due to 
Mr. Allman. It was for a long time in a private collection 
near Liverpool, where it was always regarded as a piece ot 
Liverpool ware painted by Zachariah Barnes, whose initials 
were thought to be painted on the exterior, but Mr. Allman 
not only recognised the bowl as a piece of Bow porcelain, 
but realised that the initials were not ZB, but JB, and that 
they must stand for a Bow painter or for John Bowcock. 
With his knowledge of the Bow factory, Mr. Allman readily 


‘In the past many writers have spelt the name ‘“‘Bowcock”’ with an “‘e”’ at the 
end. The letters of John Bowcock to his mother establish beyond doubt that the 
family name was spelt without an “‘e.””. The inscription on the bowl confirms this 
interpretation. 
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appreciated the historical significance of a dated piece of Bow 
porcelain intimately connected with the ‘Clerk’ of the Bow 
factory and his wife Ann, and he acquired it for his own collec- 
tion. Determined that so valuable a piece should no longer 
run the hazards of fortune in private hands, Mr. Allman has 
most generously enabled it to join the national collections. 

It is difficult to be certain what event the punch-bowl 
commemorates. Though the date of the marriage of John 
and Ann Bowcock is not yet known, the letters of John 
Bowcock to his mother indicate that they were married in 
1749. It is clear from these letters that John Bowcock was a 
sailor—in one letter, ‘‘steward of the ship’’—and that 
throughout the war of the Austrian Succession, which ended 
in 1748, he convoyed ships from America and even had 





encounters with the French at sea. In March, 1749, a letter 
signed John and Ann Bowcock states that he is ‘‘not settled 
in business as yet,”” and very soon after he returned to the 
sea. He was still at sea in 1751, and a letter dated June 30th, 
1753, signed by John Bowcock of ‘‘Bow China Warehouse, 
Cornhill,’’ is the first evidence that he had settled in business 
at Bow. He was clerk to the china works for the next ten 
years, though his position seems to have been advanced in 
the late fifties. He spent the first eight months of 1758 in 
Dublin, as the firm’s representative, receiving consignments 
from the works, which were sold partly by auction and partly 
through personal contacts he made there. In 1759, the year 
when the bowl was made, Mr. Thomas Frye (1710-62), the 
manager of the factory and part inventor of Engl sh porcelain, 
retired for reasons of ill-health. It may therefore be con- 
jectured that the bowl commemorates one of three events: 
a ten-year-wedding anniversary, and the scene painted 
inside the bowl may symbolise John Bowcock exchanging his 
life at sea for his work in the porcelain manufactory at Bow ; 
secondly, his return from a successful visit to Ireland, in 
which case the scene may represent Bowcock landing at 


Dublin bringing Bow porcelain to Ireland; or finally it: 


could be the gift of the china works to John Bowcock as the 
new manager in place of Thomas Frye. John Bowcock died 
in 1765, and we know little of the story of the last years of 
his life. His only son, John, was born in 1758, and his wife, 
Ann (née Wilkinson) was 32 years old when the bowl was 
inscribed in 1759. A letter from her brother, Richard, of 
July 23rd, 1761, is addressed to ‘“‘John Bowcock with Mr. 
Mackay at Little Leigh, near Northwich, Cheshire.”” This 
gives the clue to how the bowl came to the North of England, 
where it seems to have remained in obscurity and even to 
have lost its true identity until the present day. 

The Bowcock bowl is now exhibited in the Recent 
Acquisitions case in the King Edward VII Gallery of the 
British Museum. 
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PORCELAIN COINAGE 


NOTE on this subject appeared under the same“head- 
A ing on this page in April APOLLO. It prompted a 

reader, Mrs. J. E. Kellett of Leeds, to forward three 
coins in her possession which she has kindly allowed to be 
photographed. Obverse and reverse are illustrated above. 
The outer two coins are of red stoneware, and the centre 
one is of white biscuit china with the central hexagon inlaid 
in colour and the edge gilt. All three were made at the 
Meissen factory between 1921 and 1923, and bear the well- 
known crossed swords mark. They were trial pieces, and 
it is doubtful if more than a few left the factory. The coins 
are of good quality in both design and workmanship, but 
in spite of that it is very doubtful if they could serve as more 
than tokens and stand up to the wear and tear of everyday 
usage suffered by conventional metal ones, which was the 
suggestion of the newspaper paragraph originally quoted 
here. As an advertisement for the factory that made them 
there is no doubt of their value, and they may, perhaps, 
prompt further efforts in the same direction to be pursued 
in this country. 


SOME PAST COLLECTORS 


Louis Marc SoLon (1835-1913) 

L. M. Solon was born at Montauban, France, in 1835. 
He studied art in Paris schools and eventually published a 
small volume of engravings of decorative motifs. Few copies 
were sold, but one of them is said to have come to the 
attention of the Director of the Sévres factory, and as a 
result Solon was given employment there. One authority 
states that he commenced work at the Royal Manufactory 
on January 1st, 1862, but others suggest that he was there 
from 1858. He mastered the intricacies of the pate sur pdte 
process, but his work was interrupted and the factory dis- 
organised by the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. He came to 
England, and was employed by Mintons from then until his 
retirement in 1904. In this country he achieved fame not 
only as the chief exponent of the pdte sur pdte technique but 
as a writer on pottery and porcelain and a pioneer collector 
of the former. 

Solon commenced collecting soon after his arrival in 
England. In the course of a Saturday afternoon ramble 
“this attention was suddenly arrested by two earthen pots 
of a kind absolutely unknown to him, dimly seen through the 
dusty panes of a cottage window. One of them was a drinking 
pot decorated with slips of powerful colour, the other, a 
piece of richly embossed salt glaze... ."" He acquired both 
specimens, and added to them until he had amassed a 
representative array of old English earthenware. Much of 
it was illustrated in the fifty etchings from his own hand in 
his Art of the Old English Potter, first issued in London 
in 1883, and revised and re-issued in Derby two years 
later. 

The collection was dispersed at Hanley on November 
26th, 27th and 28th, 1912, and totalled 683 lots, which fetched 
a sum of about £6,000. A numbered and limited edition 
of the auction catalogue was issued, and the 25 plates show 
a good number of pieces, many of which would cause excite- 
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ment if they appeared in the saleroom to-day, and would 
certainly realise higher prices than they did forty-four years 
ago. Twelve pdte sur pdte plaques by Solon himself were 
included in the sale, and fetched sums ranging from 15 
to 31 guineas. A typical example was one named ‘‘Diabolo,”’ 
showing a lady in Grecian costume playing diabolo with a 
winged infant in place of the top, while two other children 
are suspended on trapezes above her. This plaque measured 
10} by 5} in., and sold for no more than £21. Within the 
past few years Solon’s work has appreciated greatly in 
value, and pieces bearing either his name or his initials are 
much sought after by collectors in this country and in the 
United States, 


COLOURS FROM CHINA 


The following paragraph appeared in the London 
Chronicle of January 20th, 1757 (Vol. 1, page 70) : 


“Some curious Colours for painting (hitherto un- 
known in Europe) are brought over in the last East 
India Ships ; by which it is imagined our China Manu- 
facture may be greatly advantaged.” 


It is interesting to speculate on what these colours, “‘hitherto 
unknown in Europe,” might have been, upon those in 
London who might have purchased some or all of them, 
and whether the decoration of porcelain benefited thereby. 

In the year 1757, Chelsea is believed to have been in the 
doldrums on account of Sprimont’s illness, which was 
mentioned in the Press in the February and April of that 
year, and it is supposed that it suffered also then from the 
financial difficulties of Sir Everard Fawkener. Bow was 
producing its best work, but it has not yet been decided 
just how much of the output was aciually decorated in the 
factory and how much was sold in the ‘“‘white.” This leads 
to the ‘‘outside decorators,” and the interest that they 
might have been expected to have shown in a quantity of 
imported enamels. 

There is no doubt that the ‘‘outside decorators’”’ were a 
flourishing body, and would have been keen to acquire 
suitable material from any source, always provided it might 
be obtained at a competitive price. Doubless the East 
India Company’s colours were sold by auction, as were the 
majority of their imports, and the price would be fair. 
We have evidence that James Giles not only used enamel 
colours, but that he dealt in them, and it is quite possible 
that he and his fellow-workers obtained some of their supplies 
from this source. 


EX AFRICA SEMPER ALIQUID NOVI 


It would appear that the Chelsea painters who copied 
their ‘‘Sir Hans Sloan’s Plants’’ from Philip Miller’s Figures 
of Plants of 1760, have their XXth-century counterparts. 
as this extract from a paragraph (page 157, May issue) 
shows : 

**.,..acomplete Dresden teaset decorated with indigen- 
ous South African flowers which the artists depicted with a 
superb accuracy of line derived from a fine series of cigarette 


’ ? 


cards in circulation in the 1920's. 








VIEWS and NEWS of ART in AMERICA 


exemplified in its three main figures, Rubens, Van Dyck 

and Jordaens, is apparently to be credited to the present 
generation of American art lovers. Until recently, Van Dyck 
used to be appreciated principally for his “‘English’’ portraits. 
Even so, less for inherent Flemish vigour than for the successful 
formula he had then evolved : grace, elegance and languid blue- 
bloodedness. How curious that ruddy-complexioned robust 
cavaliers should have yearned to be depicted in the guise of 
fatigued, overbred coxcombs. However, that being the case, 
they were fortunate in finding an interpreter of genius who 
shrewdly consented to cater to their whims ; and the American 
public overwhelmingly endorsed their viewpoint. 

Jacob Jordaens is still largely virgin territory to all but 
cognoscenti, although some very good examples of his art 
slumber in public as well as private collections. 

Rubens, finally, practically remained the great unknown 
until something like a decade ago. The prime fault for the 
deplorable neglect lies with the late Lord Duveen, who counted 
Rubens and cows among his pet aversions. He successfully 
imbued collectors and museum directors with the feeling that 
the great Fleming mainly remains identified with images over- 
laden with “‘fat women” ; thus appealing to the pronounced 
streak of Puritanism that still plays a preponderant part in many 
a collector’s selection this side of the Atlantic. Accordingly, 
first-rate Rubensian canvases were passed up, at a time when 
they still remained available. Most other outstanding masters 
can be satisfactorily studied over here, but with respect to 
Rubens, our artistic patrimony stays restricted to minor 
productions, and there is scarce hope to make up for deficiencies 
now. True insight into his artistic prowess makes supplemen- 
tary acquaintance with the works in Belgian galleries, at the 
Prado, Vienna, and Munich a prime requisite. 

Seen in this light, the gathering of twenty-eight drawings 
and twenty-one oil sketches from American collections, arranged 
jointly by the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University and the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, is a noteworthy undertaking. Rubens’ 
rehabilitation is well under way. Apart from unquestionable 
stature as a master craftsman, unequalled colourist, fertile 
inventor and skilful adapter of others’ form-language, the man 
has set public imagination afire. Peter Paul’s life was a typical 
success story, from near-rags to riches; he ranked first in his 
profession, corresponded with illustrious contemporary scholars 
on an equal footing, and played a conspicuous part as an amateur 
diplomat. He was Benjamin Franklin and a modern captain of 
industry all rolled into one. Furthermore, a peculiar evolution 
in our sociological set-up exercises steady influence upon the 
formation of taste ; the Catholic minority in this country now 
wields greatly enhanced cultural influence that had not hitherto 
been its lot. How could one but forgive or overlook exultant 
sensuality (of which Americans, in general, are deeply mistrust- 
ful within their own borders) in an artist who spearheaded the 
victorious fight of the counter-Reformation, was held in high 
esteem by the Jesuit Fathers, and called upon to decorate and 
adorn innumerable churches and chapels that rose anew upon 
the ruins of a fratricide war? So much of Rubens’ restoration 
to the favour that is but his due. 

In the master’s authentic sketches and drawings we are 
confronted with the immediacy of his genius. Disencumbered 
from the dross of workshop help and additions, we sense Rubens’ 
imagination at work, see the bold strokes that magnificently 
attempt to transcribe the volcanic eruptions of an ever-fertile 
artistic inspiration. Here becomes revealed, as Van Puyvelde 
writes so expressively, “* . . . the sudden projection of the plastic 
image, evoked in imagination by thought and emotion. All the 
essentials of a masterpiece are contained in them [the sketches]: 
signification, forms with their proportions and expressions, 
composition, rhythm and colour-scheme.”’ 

For the reasons expounded above, few such pages have found 
their permanent home in America. The showing, to be success- 
ful, had therefore to encompass all such authentic works 
(except the rare cases where owners failed to co-operate) or 
entirely miss its point. Unfortunately, the Fogg Art Museum, 
which undertook the selection and cataloguing of the exhibition, 


Te rediscovery of Flemish XVIIth-century painting, as 
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saw fit to pad the ensemble with a number of drawings and paint- 
ings that have been received with serious misgivings. On the 
other hand, the organisers voluntarily eliminated distinguished 
works for reasons that remain unclear. In one instance of which 
I possess definite knowledge, a negative decision was reached 
upon examination . . . of a photograph! The result is an 
unappetising mélange of authentic works with an admixture of 
items that should never have been allowed to sail under Rubens’ 
flag under so distinguished a patronage. 

My readers are familiar with the issue that I have, in the 
not-too-distant past, repeatedly raised on these pages. Unfor- 
tunately, the antiquarian approach is still spreading through 
American art historical departments with the deadly insidious- 
ness of a fungus; and Harvard has become one of its Hoch- 
burgen. A cursory survey of the drawings reveals itself as 
particularly instructive in this respect. Next to indubitably 
autograph specimens, such as the “‘Head of Seneca,” ‘The 
Two Apostles,’ ‘‘The Feast of Herod’’ and the ‘Figure of 
Christ’’—to cite a few only, there are a number of offensively 
weak and second-rate productions that could never have issued 
from Rubens’ own pen or crayon. But as attributions were made 
on the basis of purely formal reasoning and rapprochements, 
unburdened by the slightest concern for inner artistic quality 
and techniques, one should perhaps not be overly astonished 
by the devilish brew that we are finally asked to accept as 
purest Rubensian nectar. Widely different and often quite 
evidently inferior techniques should, however, sound some kind 
of warning with self-styled connoisseurs ; and the fact that 
they did not, augurs ill for a forthcoming new volume on 
Rubens’ drawings. 

Similar remarks are in order concerning the oil sketches, 
that feature a.o. the shoddy ‘‘Allegory of the Franciscan Order’’ 
(correctly given to Abraham van Diepenbeeck by the latest 
catalogue of the John G. Johnson Collection). The show in- 
cludes two authentic sketches from the same source, while four 
others, equal in quality and importance, were unjustifiably 
excluded ; further manifest omissions are, e.g., “Saint Albert’’ 
(Chicago private collection), and the study for the equestrian 
portrait of the Duke of Buckingham (Art Institute, Zanesville, 
Ohio). The enumeration could easily be lengthened—but to 
what avail, now that it is too late ? 

Highlights are well-known standbys, such as “‘England and 
Scotland Crowning the Infant Charles I,” ‘‘Quos Ego,’”’ and 
“The Triumph of Christ over Sin and Death.” While art 
historians will always welcome opportunities to renew their 
acquaintance with old friends, I fail to see how so curtailed a 
presentation could, by any means, be construed as an appro- 
priate way to introduce the public to the true stature of Northern 
Europe’s greatest Baroque master. It is to be hoped that some 
other organisation will take up the same theme soon, and turn 
past errors into a laudable and eminently desirable success. 

The following works, drawings and paintings included in the 
Cambridge-New York Rubens Exhibition can lay serious claim 
to be by the master: Catalogue Nos. 1 (attribution not compel- 
ling, but good quality), 6, 8, 9 (with reservations), 10, 12, 13, 
14, 15 (dubious), 16 (the Catalogue states erroneously in this 
connection that the ‘‘Drunken Silenus’’ in the Palazzo Durazzo, 
Genoa, is not generally held to be by Rubens himself. See 
in this connexion H. G. Evers, E. Kieser and E. Larsen), 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 (weak), 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 41, 42 (skinned), 43, 44, 45 (see Larsen, Rubens, 
Cat. No. 91), 46 (dubious), 47 (not entirely autograph), 48, 49. 

The items which, to my mind, are by pupils, imitators, and 
in two instances by Van Dyck, are: Catalogue Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
7, 11 (typical Van Dyck, done after the Rubens’ painting), 
17 (Van Dyck), 18, 24, 40. 
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Fig. I. 


NOTES ON 


Hogarth. A Midnight Modern Conversation. _1733. 





Courtesy British Museum. 


FURNITURE: 


Drinking Tables and their Accessories 


" O understand thoroughly the art of living, it is neces- 
"Tas perhaps, to have passed some time among the 
French, and to have studied the customs of that social 

and conversible people. In one particular, however, our 
manners prevent us from imitating them. Their eating 
rooms seldom or never constitute a piece in their great 
apartments but lie out of the suite, and in fitting them up, 
little attention is paid to beauty of decoration. The reason 
of this is obvious; the French meet there only at meals, 
when they trust to the display of the table for show and 
magnificence, not to the decoration of the apartment ; and 
as soon as the entertainment is over they immediately retire 
to the rooms of company. It is not so with us. Accustomed 
by habit, or induced by the nature of our climate, we indulge 
more largely in the enjoyment of the bottle. Every person 
of rank here is either a member of the legislation, or entitled 
by his condition to take part in the political arrangements 
of his country, and to enter with ardour into those discussions 
to which they give rise; these circumstances lead men to 
live more with one another, and more detached from the 
society of ladies. The eating rooms are considered as the 
apartments of conversation, in which we are to pass a great 
part of our time. This renders it desireable to have them 
fitted up with elegance and splendor, but in a style different 
from that of other apartments. Instead of being hung with 
damask, tapestry, etc., they are always finished with stucco 
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and adorned with statues and paintings, that they may not 
retain the smell of the victuals.” 

This comment on social habits by the brothers Adam 
occurs in the first part of the first volume of Works in 
Architecture, published in 1773. Its implications are wide, 
but only those need here concern us that relate to the furni- 
ture made for the comfort of the wine drinker. This had 
not hitherto been much considered by cabinet makers, and 
Adam is expressing his own views rather than stating current 
practice. His designs for wine coolers, cellarets, and side 
tables were in the grand manner, too grand to be imitated 
in the average house, but his example led to an increasing 
refinement and elaboration of dining-room furniture. The 
after-dinner sessions often ended, as formerly, with the 
company under the table, but perhaps less invariably ; the 
drinking of good wine in comfortable surroundings was 
becoming, as Adam suggests, an occasion for appreciation 
and serious talk, and did not always degenerate into a riotous 
orgy. 
The prints of Hogarth may not be the best authority for 
the habits of polite society, but his ‘‘Midnight Modern 
Conversation,” published in 1733 (Fig. I), is an only slightly 
exaggerated picture of what was usual in his day. The 
company, presided over by the parson, is embarking on a 
large bowl of punch. Earlier, they have been drinking 
probably a Spanish or Portuguese wine, brought up in squat 
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Fig. II. A pair of urns and pedestals. c. 1765. 


Courtesy 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

bottles, one of which is being emptied over the figure in the 
foreground. Its quality is unlikely to have been good. 
Until the use of corks and the invention of the corkscrew at 
the beginning of the XVIIIth century, wine was drawn direct 
from the cask into earthenware flasks, bottles, or jugs, and 
was consequently drunk young. It could not be kept in 
bottle, and before the cylindrical bottle was made, which 
could be binned, matured or ‘‘vintage” wines were unknown. 
In Hogarth’s day, more than either before or after, drinking 
was simply the process of getting drunk, and wine was 
enjoyed for its own sake only by the few. None of the 
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furniture afterwards used is seen here: no cellaret, no 
coolers, no decanters. The indispensable chamber-pot alone 
appears, which later would have been concealed in a cup- 
board in a sideboard. 

Although some kind of carrier, probably of wicker, must 
always have been used for carrying up bottles from cellar or 
tavern, the cellaret is not heard of until early in the XVIIIth 
century, and before about 1740 it seems to have been rare. 
Usually of mahogany, it was lined with lead and fitted with 
casters. About 1760, we find the hexagonal or rectangular 
type with canted and fluted corners, and Jater still a simple 
brass-bound variety. An open type is also found with six or 
more compartments and a hand-grip in the middle ; but for 
obvious reasons a lid with a lock was usually provided. 
With the advent of the fitted sideboard about 1770, cellarets 
become less common, except when the classical taste 
demanded a side-table without cupboards. 

Wine coolers have a long history. Dutch paintings of the 
XVIIth century show large basins in brass or pewter, but 
some of the most sumptuous examples were in silver. 
These were usually large, and the urn- or bucket-shaped 
variety for single bottles was not made till the second half 
of the century. About 1730, they were often of mahogany, 
heavily carved on cabriole legs, and lined with lead. Some- 
what similar pieces were later made by Chippendale with 
metal mounts in the French taste. These wine coolers were 
used in conjunction with a side-table, an arrangement which 
was formalised by Adam. His designs for Kenwood include 
a group of a side-table with a wine cooler underneath it, 
flanked by a pair of urns on pedestals (Works in Architecture, 
Part I), and at Harewood House there is an unusually splendid 
wine cooler in rosewood, elaborately inlaid with tulipwood, 
and with brass mounts (History of English Furniture, Vol. IV, 
Pi. 56). Other examples are painted with classical motifs. 
The side-table was, of course, not used for carving in the 
modern manner. It was entirely for ornament, and in the 
Kenwood design Adam shows it with a pair of knife-boxes, 
an urn, and a number of cups. The display of plate in this 
way was usual, and the dishes with food were placed on the 
table and served by those nearest. 

The urn and the pedestal were not the sole prerogative 
of Adam. Fig. II shows a pair which should be compared 
with Chippendale’s designs in the 
third edition of the Director (1762). 
They are of mahogany, and show 
an interesting combination of classi- 
cal with earlier Georgian design. 
The urns are lined with lead, and 
both have spouts in the form of 
eagles with raised wings. The cup- 
board in one pedestal was often 
used as a plate warmer, while the 
other might be divided, as here, into 
a lead-lined cellaret and a baize- 
lined drawer for silver. The urns 
were used either as wine coolers or 
to contain the water for washing up, 
for until well into the XIXth cen- 
tury much of the washing up was 
done in the dining-room. In 1743, 
Lady Grisell Baillie’s written in- 
structions to her servants were as 
follows: ‘‘Never let the dirty 
knives, forks, and spoons go out of 
the dining-room, but put them all 
in the box that stands for that 
use under the table. . . . As soon as 
a glass is drunk out of, range it 
directly in the brass pail which you 
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Fig. III. Drinking table. c. 1790. 
Courtesy Messrs. M. Harris & Sons. 
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DRINKING TABLES AND THEIR ACCESSORIES 
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Fig. IV. Drinking table. 








Fig. V. Detail of Fig. IV. 


must have there with water for that purpose.”” In 1808, 
there is a further reference to lead-lined drawers in the 
pedestals of sideboards for washing glasses ; especially with 
the familiar brass-bound wine coolers on four tapered legs, 
or the pedestal and claw type of about 1780 and after, their 
name is probably very often a euphemism for washing-up 
bowl. 

Adam’s arrangement of the dining-room was all very well 
for palatial houses, but it was not suitable for small rooms, 
and a natural development was to combine the various parts 
in one piece of furniture. Sideboards, either of the pedestal 
type or more commonly of the straight or bow-fronted type 
with drawers, came into use in the last quarter of the century. 
The drawers were variously fitted to hold silver or water, 
the lead lining being lifted out with its contents, and with a 
long drawer for table linen and a deep drawer as a cellaret. 
It was not until quite recently that the sideboard was used 
for carving. Victorian heads of families carved the joint on 
the dinner-table. 

The name wine-table has been given to pieces of several 
different types. In the early part of the century there was 
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no special furniture, and the kettle stands now often called 
wine-tables doubtless served many purposes other than their 
specialised one. For after-dinner drinking, any convenient 
table might have been used: what are called tea-tables, 
tables with tip-up tops, and so on. Drinking tables do not 
seem to have been thought of much before 1785. The 
Cabinet Maker’s Book of Prices (1793) contains a design by 
Hepplewhite for a ‘‘Gentleman’s Social Table.” It was 
kidney-shaped ‘‘with a pillar and claw in the hollow part, 
the top of ditto turn’d to receive the bottom of a tin or copper 
cylinder, two feet over, and made to turn round, a mahogany 
top fitted into the cylinder and cut to receive five tin bottle 
cases.” The cost was {1 8s. without extras. Fig. III 
shows a table of exactly this type, but without the “‘pillar 
and claw”’ in the hollow part. This does not seem to have 
been attached in any way to the rest of the table, but simply 
to have stood in the hollow. The present table is divided in 
the centre and joined by a fork, possibly in order that an 
extra leaf could be inserted if necessary. 

These tables were meant to be drawn up before the fire, 
and for the larger ones a horseshoe shape was the most 
convenient and the most usual. The earliest examples had 
square, tapered legs, and there were several possible refine- 
ments. An example of about 1790 (History of English 
Furniture, Vol. IV, Fig. 206) has two metal canisters sunk 
flush with the top and covered with brass lids, which may 
have been used either for biscuits or for bottles and ice. 
The top is plain and there are no coasters, but on either side 
there is a circular fan on an adjustable support for use as a 
firescreen. On other tables a curtain was hung across the 
open end. Fig. IV is a fine specimen of this kind which 
may be dated soon after 1800. The tapered legs have been 
replaced by a heavier moulded and reeded type, but other- 
wise the design is much the same. Originally there would 
have been a coaster fixed to an arm from the centre of the 
crossbar and travelling round the rim as in Fig. VI. Some- 
times a net was hung between the crossbar and the table in 
which, it is said, biscuits might be left to warm before the 
fire ; but the net would, perhaps, have been more useful to 
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Fig. VI. Drinking table. 


catch glasses pushed off the rather narrow table by sprawling 
drinkers. This table has a removable centre section (not 
shown here) which would transform the piece into a semi- 
circular side-table. The most interesting feature is the Latin 
and Greek inscriptions, two of each, which are inlaid in 
ebony on a satinwood ground to form a border round the 
top (Fig. V). At the bottom is a line from the Jliad (VI. 261) : 
dvdpt 8& xexunwt: ptvoc utya olvoc &éEer (To the tired man 
wine is a source of great strength). The line is spoken by 
Hector’s mother on his return from the battlefield. To the 
left is a quotation from Horace (Satires I, 489)—Aperit 
precordia liber (The god of wine opens the heart)—and on 
the right from Virgil (Aeneid I, 734), Adsit iztitie dator 
(Let the giver of pleasure [i.e., Bacchus] be present). Across 
the open ends the quotation is from the Bacchae of Euripides, 
with the lettering for some reason in reverse: ob3e Zot: &AXO 
p& puaxov névev (There is no other remedy for toil). Teiresias 
here refers to sleep induced by wine. Every educated man 
had at that time at least some acquaintance with the classics, 
but although the early history of this table is not known, it 
suggests quiet, donnish evenings over the best port, rather 
than the riotousness depicted by Hogarth and carried on by 
hunting squires. 

Another table (Fig. VI), of rather later date, is shown 
with its coaster. Coasters were of various shapes, sometimes 
cylindrical and in pairs, sometimes not on an arm but moving 
within a groove round the inside ot the horseshoe. The heavy 
twisted legs and paw feet are derived from an Empire style 
which persisted in a coarsened form until mid-Victorian 
times. This table can hardly be earlier than about 1825. 

Although by the time these tables were made there was a 
wide range of vintage wines on the market, by far the 
commonest was port, and throughout the century more than 
four times as much wine was imported from Portugal as 
from anywhere else. The sorry tale of English drinking 
habits has been told with much detail by A. L. Simon in his 
book Bottlescrew Days, from which the figures given here are 
taken. Up to the end of the XVIIth century the usuai wine 
was claret ; but one of Queen Anne’s first acts was a double 
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Courtesy Messrs. M. Harris & Sons. 


attack on French wine in the shape of a crippling tax, and 
by the encouragement given to distillers of spirits. By the 
Methuen Treaty (1703), French wine paid a tax of £55 per 
tun, compared with £7 per tun on the Portuguese wine, 
which it was intended should replace the French in popular 
favour. This did not happen. Until the evolution of 
vintage port, after about 1730-40¢, there was no great increase 
in the consumption of Portuguese wine, although the con- 
sumption of spirits increased enormously. Two million gal- 
lons were distilled in 1714, rising to eleven million in 1733, 
and twenty million in 1742. The horrors of Gin Lane were 
gradually mitigated by raising the excise duties, but the 
pattern was set for the remainder of the century. French 
wines were expensive, but they remained the preferred 
drink of those who could afford them. Port was about a third 
as much, and gradually became more respectable as its 
quality improved. Spirits were much the cheapest way of 
getting drunk. In the Vauxhall Gardens wine list for 
1762, champagne (then more often stiil than sparkling) is 
listed at 8s. a bottle, claret at 5s., red port at 2s., while a 
quart of arrack was only 8s., and the very inferior spirits 
sold in the taverns were relatively cheaper still. 

Apart from the question of price, there was a feeling in 
some quarters that to drink French wine was unpatriotic, a 
feeling which had originally provoked the discrimination 
against it. Moreover, English taste, stimulated by too much 
spirits, liked the powerful and heavy, so that several factors 
combined to make port a national drink. A preference for 
French wine came to be regarded almost as a dandified 
affectation. Evenings round the wine-table were spent almost 
invariably with port, up to three or four bottles a head ; 
and though the quantities drunk grew less, the tradition 
remained inflexible until quite recent times. 


CORRECTION 


In the advertisement of the Galerie Drouant-David, 52, 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, Paris, on page 231 of the June issue, 
the artist’s name was incorrectly spelt. It should have been 
Y. Ganne. 
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MISCELLANY 
A SHAFT FROM APOLLO’S BOW: Spare a Copper, Guv’ ner ! 


HE Tate Gallery are passing round the hat. The 
"T ‘cceasion is one in which all lovers of art will be anxious 

to participate, so we do not hesitate to make known 
their needs in these columns. This is the situation: from 
IQIO to 1930, it seems, Matisse worked with the blood, sweat 
and tears of a well-publicised creative artist at a six-feet- 
high plaster showing the back view of a woman. The first 
state was “‘comparatively naturalistic’’ (we quote the Gallery 
Trustees and, in case the term ‘‘naturalistic” has alienated 
your interest, hasten to assure you that the key word is 
““comparatively”’). When all is said, Matisse was a painter, 
and even a modern painter can’t become a sculptor without 
making mistakes at the start. So over those twenty years of 
creative agony—see ‘‘blood, sweat and tears’’ supra—he did 
this Nu de Dos four times. ‘‘A majestic and regular pro- 
gression from the comparatively naturalistic first state to 
the nearly abstract last one.”” As that abstract last one 
consists of three vast vertical sausages, you will realise what 
thought went into the process; and if the imagination 
boggles at such flights the artist’s kind family are loaning a 
set of bronze casts of these immortal works to the Tate, 
where they are being exhibited as part of the appeal. So 
you can see them for yourself. The kindness of the family 
goes further than this; they are actually making a price 
reduction on quantity, and if we buy the lot we save a 
million francs, paying a mere eleven million instead of 
twelve. Well, you couldn’t buy four Nu de dos cheaper than 
that anywhere, could you? So naturally the Tate Gallery 
Trustees, who are ever vigilant in the cause of our culture, 
bought two of them from the Gallery’s existing resources, 
borrowed a bit from the future to add to the 1956-57 
purchase grants so as to buy another this year, and want 
you and me and all other lovers of Nu de Dos (in bronze, I 
mean) to spare our pennies for the fourth. Any suggestion 
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THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AT DELFT 


For the eighth year in succession the Antique Dealers’ 
Association of the Netherlands are organising their Fair, 
which will be held from August roth to September 2nd, at 
the Prinsenhof Museum, Delft. Although modelled to some 
extent on our own Fair at Grosvenor House, the Dutch 
have the advantage of holding theirs in one of the most 
beautiful and most unspoilt towns of Holland, and in a 
setting which is by itself well worth visiting. The Prinsenhof 
is a Gothic building, a monastery throughout the Middle 
Ages, which in 1575 was fitted up as a residence for the 
Princes of Orange. Here, on July roth, 1584, William the 
Silent was murdered by Balthasar Gerard, an agent of Philip 
II of Spain. A plaque marks the spot at the bottom of the 
stairs where the Prince fell, and the holes made in the wall 
by the bullets that struck him may still be seen, two of them, 
although it appears from the best accounts that only one of 
the several shots fired actually passed through his body. 
The Prince died a few minutes later in the dining-room, now 
one of the principal rooms of the exhibition. 

If the plan of previous years is again followed, the exhibits, 
all of which are, of course, for sale, will not be shown on 
separate stands for each firm, but arranged so as to make the 
most effective display in the large, high rooms. They cover 
a similar range of objects as at Grosvenor House, though 
with rather less emphasis on furniture and rather more on 
ceramics and objects of art. Itis an indication of a difference 
in taste that while in England the exhibits are preponderantly 
of the XVIIIth century, the Dutch concentrate more on the 
earlier periods. The Fair will be an interesting survey of 
national taste, which tends to be formed by the attraction for 
collectors of the achievements of their country in its most 
fruitful period. 
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that they should be bought on the never-never would, we 
understand, be frowned upon by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who discourages that sort of thing, and boringly 
goes on saying that you ought not to buy washing machines 
on hire-purchase, but give lots of money to the government, 
who can spend it better than you can giving grants to 
institutions like, say, the Tate Gallery. But where were 
we? Let’s get back to these backs. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh, who thought the Tate wanted to 
buy them to warn art students, suggested that instead of 
bronze they might be cast in plastic, which would be easier 
to send round to the art schools and a good deal cheaper. 
But he has got it all wrong. These Neo-Victorians just don’t 
understand art. If we listen to them, before we know where 
we are they will be getting Lord Leighton’s ‘“The Sluggard”’ 
from the cellars of the Tate and thinking that that is sculp- 
ture. Which is ridiculous: it hasn’t even got a French 
title. It would take years and years and years to turn it into 
“‘Fainéant Nu, avec Dos et Devant,’’ and to get it from the 
‘comparatively naturalistic’”’ to the sausage-and-mash stage. 
Besides, you can see what it is; moreover, a real artist 
doesn’t hole out in one, as it were, but has to make version 
after version so as to make ‘‘an epitome of twentieth-century 
art.”” Then there is something for Sir John and Sir Colin 
and Sir Osbert, and all the rest of them to exercise their 
subtle minds upon. And something which the younger 
generation of art students can copy without all that nonsense 
which Harvard Thomas used to consider necessary when he 
taught sculpture at the Slade. No, we must implicitly trust 
the Trustees, and pay up like lambs or we shan’t be in the 
swim at all. And anyway, they’ve got nine million francs 
out of us for the things already, so we might as well subscribe 
the other couple of million and clinch this transaction in the 
bargain basement before the price goes up. 


PAINTINGS IN BLENHEIM PALACE IN 1817 


Here is another excerpt from the Hon. Anne Rushout’s 
Diary of 1817 which will interest APOLLO readers in view of 
the fact that Blenheim Palace is attracting so many thousands 
of people in these days. That there is nothing new under the 
sun is very true, for you will notice that in 1817 the house was 
open to the public every afternoon. 

GEOFFREY BRIGHT, Leominster. 
September 12th, 1817 


I devoted this day to seeing the whole of this magnificent 
Palace, accompanied by Lord John Spencer, we first went into 
the Cellars which are upon a very large scale and well filled, 
there was an arch under the great Hall which they shew as an 
extraordinary performance—we then went into the Kitchen 
which is very large and where they might light three large 
furnaces quite detached from each other, there were larders of 
every description—then into the Theatre which was formerly a 
Conservatory, it is a very pretty Theatre with Dressing Rooms 
and every requisite and a great many Scenes—we next went 
into what was called the Titian Room where there are ten or 
twelve large Pictures of naked figures painted by Titian and 
were a present from Prince . . . to the Duke of Marlborough, 
we next ascended an immense number of stairs to the leads 
of the House from whence we had a glorious view of all the 
suirounding country, with the fine water and grounds of Blen- 
heim underneath us, there was a small door from the Stair Case 
which opened upon the Cornice of the great Hall, it is about 
three feet wide and people have been so impudent as to walk 
round it—we next went up a different Stair Case in one of the 
Towers which brought us to the Observatory, here were all 
sorts of mathematical and astronomical instruments upon a 
very large scale and here the late Duke used to pass most of his 
time in his younger days—we next went to the Chapel which 
is at the end of the West Colonade, here is a very fine Monu- 
ment of John Duke of Marlborough erected by Sarah and like- 
wise to the memory of their two Sons who both died young, it 
is a handsome Chapel with a gallery at one end for the family, 
where there are most splendid cushions of crimson velvet with 
superb gold lace—we then went into the Stables which are 
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upon a large scale and very excellent and are at the back of the 
Western Wing—the Eastern Wing contains the Sunderland 
Library where there are supposed to be some very valuable 
manuscripts, some curious account books of Sarah’s and every 
Bible that ever was printed, it contains about 7,000 volumes 
and was the first Library established by any private gentleman. 
There are an immense suite of rooms on this side—in the 
whole house they reckon about two hundred—on first entering 
the great Hall a portrait of John, Duke of Marlborough presents 
itself to view, you then enter the Saloon which is painted al 
fresco by . . . and represents all nations of the woild assembled 
together, turning to the left is the Dining Room, Drawing 
Room and a suite of seven or eight rooms, filled with very fine 
pictures, many of which are lately brought from Marlborough 
House, among the rest the famous Picture of Charles ye first 
on horseback by Vandyke—there are some very fine Rubens, 
Raphaels and large family Pictures of the three or four preceed- 
ing generations and in the Gallery upstairs, innumerable Por- 
traits—all the Rooms where the Pictures are hung with crimson 
—on the right of the Saloon are the Tapestry Rooms with the 
History of the Duke of Marlborough’s battles, then the Library 
160 feet takes in the whole depth of the west front—from thence 
thro a Colonade to the Chapel—the Library is supposed to 
contain 17000 volumes, there is a Picture of Queen Anne and a 
few good Busts—there is likewise a little Library where a person 
may really study, the Duchess has an apartment for herself and 
Lady Caroline on the East side quite detached from the rest 
of the house and in Her Grace’s Dressing Room there are a 
collection of small Pictures done by Teniers, being copies of 
all the most celebrated Pictures in Italy, they were done for 
some German Prince, tho the House is of such an immense 
extent, it is extremely comfortable—strangers are allowed to 
see the House every day throughout the year from two o’clock 
till four and the gardens at any time and they have known as 
many as 400 people come in the course of a week. 


WARWICK VASE—A COPY IN ARBROATH 


Dear Sir,—By a coincidence, shortly after reading the 
interesting articles in APOLLO on the Warwick Vase, I came 
across a copy in the grounds of the Windmill Hotel in Arbroath. 





I enclose a snap of this specimen, which is heavily painted white, 
but appears to be of cast-iron. I imagine it is Victorian. The 
proprietor of the hotel knows nothing about it, neither what it 
was nor where it came from. 


COMMANDER H. J. S. Banks, R.N. 


THE ISLEWORTH MONA LISA 


Sir,—Mr. John R. Eyre in his book, The Two Mona Lisas 
put forward a convincing and earnest plea that the painting 
illustrated here deserved recognition as a truly beautiful 
picture contemporaneous with that in the Louvre. With one 
exception the various experts in Rome considered his picture 
the more beautiful of the two. The incomplete background is 
obviously of later date. But the face is superbly painted, and the 
hands more neatly defined than those in the Louvre painting. 
The latter, too, clearly depicts an older woman of a worldly 
type, whereas the Isleworth Mona shows a younger woman, 
painted it is thought a few months after the death of her young 
child. The Isleworth painting may well have been executed 
around 1501-2 whereas the Louvre version could have been 
that finished off in 1517 by Melzi in Cloux. Raphael’s sketch, 
also in the Louvre, clearly shows a column each side, but the 
Louvre painting has no columns. John Eyre does not suggest 
that one of these paintings is original and the other a copy, but 
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rather that the Isleworth version was painted first, around 
1501, whilst the better-known version of an older woman was 


painted some years later. The photograph shown has been 
recently taken and reveals much that is of interest—truly a 
fascinating and beautiful work of art. 
A. C. CHAPPELOW. 
9, Downshire Hill, London, N.W.3 


COVER NOTE 


This Phenicianivory plaque is one ofa number of magnificent 
ivories recovered by Professor Mallowan from the bottom of a 
well during an excavation at Nimrfid in 1952. They date from 
the period of Assur-nasir-pal II (883-859 B.c.), and by drying 
them slowly and uniformly it was possible to preserve their 
shape and prevent serious cracking. The background of this 
superb object—thought to be part of a throne—is decorated 
with an all-over floral pattern consisting of alternating flowers 
and seed capsules, the stems and sepals being covered with 
fine gold. This rich background forms a canopy for the main 
carving below, a scene in high relief depicting a lioness in the 
act of killing a Nubian. 

Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, from whose forthcoming book this 
illustration has been taken, is Keeper of the British Museum 
Research Laboratory. Trained as a scientist, he has for the 
last thirty years devoted himself to the problem of preserving 
antiquities and works of art. Objects from most of the impor- 
tant discoveries of the last decade, from Tutankhamun’s Tomb, 
the Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, the Mildenhall Treasure, and the 
Walbrook Mithrezum, have been treated by Dr. Plenderleith. 
Recently he helped, too, with the unwrapping of the Dead Sea 
scrolls. Although essentially a laboratory worker, Dr. Plender- 
leith has by invitation been present at excavations in several of 
our cathedrals and churches. Invitations also come to him for 
assistance in the detection of forgeries; he was, for instance, 
selected as a referee in the Vermeer—van Meegeren case. 

Many museums and private collectors have asked Dr. 
Plenderleith to write a book based on his practical experience. 
The Conservation of Antiquities and Works of Art—Treatment, 
Repair, and Restoration, which will be published in the early 
autumn by the Oxford University Press (illustrated, 50s.), is 
his response. It has been accepted by the Museums Association 
as their official text-book on the conservation of museum 
objects. 
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SUMMER EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH PICTURES 
AT LEGGATT BROS. 


HESE four pictures are on show at Leggatt Bros. 
geo * exhibition—which is being held from July 

17th to August 3rd. Two-thirds of the pictures are 
from the very fine collection of Mr. Harry Fison. 





Fig. I (above). JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A., 1776-1837. ‘Scene in 
Helmingham Park, circa 1804.’’ Painted on board, 23} 19? in. 


Lent by H. L. Fison, Esq. 


Fig. II (top right) JOSEPH HIGHMORE, 1692-1780. ‘Portrait 
of Samuel Booth, First Messenger of the Order of the Bath.” Painted 
on canvas, size 39 =< 4gin. 





Fig. III (above). JOHN LINNELL, 
1792-1882. “Driving Sheep, Surrey.” 
Painted on panel, size 11} x 15} in. 


Fig. IV (bottom left). JOHN 

CONSTABLE, R.A., 1776-1837. 

“Stonehenge.” Painted on canvas, 
size 7} 12 in. 


Lent by H. L. Fison, Esq. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NUNO GONCALVES. 
pos SANTOS. Foreword by ANTHONY 
BLunT. Phaidon Press. 42s. 


It was a happy thought, at the time 
of the Exhibition of Portuguese Art at 
Burlington House, that one of the master- 
pieces of Portuguese art should be com- 
memorated by a monograph. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated upon issuing 
a portfolio of interesting and well-chosen 
details as an extension to the folder which 
illustrates the great altarpiece of St. 
Vincent. These are accompanied by an 
enthusiastic introduction written by Pro- 
fessor dos Santos, who, as Professor 
Anthony Blunt points out, “in the spare 
moments of a long and distinguished career 
devoted to entirely different work has done 
much to further the study of Portuguese 
art of the XVth century and other periods.” 

Discovered in 1882 in the Convent of 
St. Vincent-beyond-the-walls, Lisbon, and 
identified by José de Figueiredo in 1910 
as the work of Nuno Gongalves, court 
painter to Alfonso V, cleaned, restored, 
and regrouped, these panels have been 
claimed as one of the most striking achieve- 
ments of the XVth century. And there 
will be no doubt that anyone who has 
visited the Exhibition of Portuguese Art 
at Burlington House will come away with 
the impression that the monstrance of 
Belém and the polyptych of St. Vincent 
exceed in quality all other monuments 
to be seen there; and anyone who has 
visited Portugal will leave that enchanting 
country with the impression that the 
monstrance and the panels and the 
Manueline architecture of Belém, Batalha, 
and Tomar are the flower of Portugese 
achievement. But they may find it 
difficult to feel sympathetic to the more 
advanced claims of Professor dos Santos, 
or to those of Messieurs René Huyghe 
and Van Puyvelde. 

Nuno Gongalves is known to have 
painted a great altar of St. Vincent in the 
Cathedral of Lisbon and this was destroyed 
in the earthquake of 1755. The descrip- 
tion of the work differs in composition and 
subject from the panels found in 1882, 
but on stylistic and iconographic grounds 
Portuguese scholars have experienced 
little doubt in assigning them to the hand 
of Gongalves. This is all the more inter- 
esting since no other work may, with 
certainty, be attributed to the master. The 
panels of St. Vincent appear in the main 
to be the work of one hand, but they pre- 
sent a number of problems upon which 
Professor dos Santos barely touches, and, 
in spite of a certain homogeneity of style, 
there are details which are puzzling if the 
early date of 1460-1470 is to be accepted. 
Is it possible, for example, that the so- 
called portrait of the Duchess of Braganc¢a 
was painted as early as the 1460’s, that the 
portraits of the Royal Chronicler and the 
Archbishop of Lisbon preceded, say, 
Giovanni Bellini’s study of St. Dominic, 
dated to the year 1515, in the National 
Gallery ? The kneeling fisherman, indeed, 
seems to genuflect to Tintoretto as well as 
to St. Vincent. While the influence of 
Jan van Eyck may be accepted at long 
remove—he was in Portugal in 1428— 
Hugo van der Goes appears to have left 
his mark. The polyptych is, in fact, a 
most extraordinary example of peripheral 
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eclecticism, and as a portrait group of 
different generations of the Portuguese 
court presents further problems which are 
not necessarily answered by the apparent 
age of the individuals portrayed or the 
kind of dress they wear. 

Instead of a closer analysis of these 
problems, the author gives a summary of 
José de Figueiredo’s attempts to identify 
the portraits and his reasons, not always 
cogent, for attributing the altarpiece to 
Nuno Gongalves, and adds an appreciation 
of the painter’s art and its place in Euro- 
pean painting of the XVth century. The 
altarpiece is linked with aspects of Masac- 
cio, Donatello, Ucello, Van Eyck, “certain 
Egyptian bas-reliefs,” ‘ancient Chinese 
art,’”” and Flemish and Venetian masters in 
general. 

Professor dos Santos complains that 
these panels and the artistic personality of 
Nuno Gongalves have never been given 
their rightful place in the hierarchy of 
painting. His monograph should assure 
them now of a wider public, and may 
encourage students of XVth-century paint- 
ing to probe stilll further into a little- 
known field. JOHN BECKWITH. 


ANTIQUE DEALER. By R. P. Way. 
Michael Joseph. 15s. 


Such an associate as Reginald Way, 
with his inherited flair for old furniture, 
his expert touch on porcelain, his debonair 
personal charm, must be a loss to his 
fellow-members of the British Antique 
Dealers’ Association; and all his readers 
will be honestly sorry that so keen-eyed a 
hunter of beautiful things died, blind, 
before this rather artless autobiography 
was in print. For he had enjoyed the 
chase so thoroughly that they will enjoy 
it too. 

But though, as between dealer and 
dealer, his code of trading on expertise 
may not be wholly unfair, yet at many 
auctions he cheerfully sailed near the 
wind. Moreover, several of the reminis- 
cences which make such lively reading 
turn on his skill in buying very cheaply 
from some needy and ignorant seller. 

I much admire the vigour of some of his 
hunting scenes, like the one he describes 
when, covering a friend, he bought for 
just over £10 (and sold for £95) a Ralph 


Wood Toby jug, complete with lid, ‘a 
beauty,”’ of which “‘the face was aubergine, 
the coat a rich blue and the breeches deep 
yellow. 

“We, the two dealers with our backs 
to a small shuttered window, the round 
table covered with a dirty red table cloth 
and the beautiful jug surrounded with 
twenty sovereigns and one half-sovereign 
in gold. The swarthy, black-moustached 
landlord, his cheeks red with excitement, 
his eyes gleaming, one hand resting on his 
hip, the other pointing to the table. The 
peering, unshaven faces at the door, the 
smell of beer, sawdust and wafts of shag 
tobacco, the atmosphere of avarice and 
high drama.” 

But on fakes he was sound. As he 
roundly asserts: “‘I never had in my stock 
any antique of which I could not honestly 
say: ‘This, of its kind and period, is a 
genuine piece.” M. Lovett RENWICK. 


THE ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
CHINA. By L. Sickman and A. 
Soper. Pelican History of Art. 45s. 


This Pelican book deals with the 
evolution of painting, sculpture and 
architecture in China from the Shang 
Dynasty (nearly two thousand years before 
Christ) to the end of the Ch’ing Dynasty 
early in the present century. In the capable 
hands of such eminent scholars as Laur- 
ence Sickman and Professor Soper, the 
long story of Chinese cultural history has 
been most skilfully condensed. Mr. 
Sickman confines his attention to the sub- 
jects of painting and sculpture, while 
Professor Soper concentrates upon archi- 
tecture. 

Limited space precludes reference to 
many interesting points that deserve 
attention ; but, on the whole, it will be 
found that the ground has been very 
evenly covered. One impression that is 
left with us is that a religious impetus is 
always the most powerful of all incentives 
to the creation of truly significant forms of 
artistic expression. Although China has 
been subjected to other powerful in- 
fluences in her cultural history, as, for 
example, that of Confucianism, it was the 
Buddhist doctrine from India that came 
to exercise the most potent impress upon 
all her arts. VICTOR RIENAECKER. 
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British Table and Ornamental Glass L. M. Angus-Butterworth 


Publication date: July 2nd. 


Crown 4to. Illustrated. 425. net 


This book traces the evolution of the glass industry and shows how it 


came to develop in certain areas. 


The book goes on to demonstrate that 
this industry is a very live and progressive one. 


The book is enhanced 


by many superb illustrations of antique and modern examples of British 


glassware. 


From Broad Glass to Cut Crystal 


For July publication. Royal 8vo. 


D. R. Guttery 


172 pages. Illustrated. 355. net 


This is the story of ‘Stourbridge Glass’ describing the trials and the 
triumphs of its development from its earliest phase of window-glass and 
bottle-making, through its adoption of lead glass, its pioneer experiments 


in pot-coloured glasses ; 


the exploitation of cutting and its golden age 


of cameo-carving and engraving to the renowned cut crystal of to-day. 


LEONARD HILL [BOOKS] LIMITED 


9 Eden Street, London, N.W.1 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


ONDON’S art dealers were provided with an admirable 
| pretext for a visit to Paris at the end of May by the sale, 

at the Galerie Charpentier, of the collection of the 
Baroness Cassel van Doorn. The sale included prints, pictures, 
irawings, bronzes, sculpture, and a few pieces of mounted 
porcelain, but the most remarkable section was that devoted to 
French furniture of the XVIIIth century. The top price of 
17 million francs (about £17,165 without the surcharge) was 
given by a private collector for a Louis XV marquetry writing 
table signed by the maker B.V.R.B. This enormous price for 
an admittedly superb piece seems to be without precedent, and 
may well set a new and perhaps exaggerated scale of values. The 
maker, by whom a commode was recently sold in London for 
£4,800, is distinguished for the invariably high quality of his 
work, of which a number of signed examples have survived, in 
styles spanning the period between the end of the Regency and 
the classical revival about 1760. Far from being a famous name 
among the craftsmen of his day, B.V.R.B. was not identified 
until quite recently, and then not with absolute certainty. 
Salverte suggested that he may have belonged to the Flemish 
family of Vleeschouwer, one of whom, Jacques, worked as a 
cabinet maker in Paris and adopted the French translation of his 
name, Boucher. In the initials, then, the first B. would stand 
for a Christian name, the V. R. for the first 2nd last letters of 
Vleeschouwer, and the final B. for Boucher. This method of 
composing initials was not uncommon, but there is still no 
documentary evidence for a B. Vleeschouwer, and of course no 
justification at all for identifying B.V.R.B., as is sometimes 
done, with Jacques. 

The prices of other important pieces are given below, and the 
illustration shows one of a pair of Louis XV bergéres by Tilliard, 
which fetched 3,550,000 francs. Tilliard is a nom d’atelier for a 
family of cabinet-makers particularly celebrated for their chairs, 
whose work covers nearly a century, the last Tilliard dying in 
Paris in 1797. French furniture of this quality is not often seen 
in the London salerooms, and many of the fine pieces that do 
appear are bought by French dealers. Paris is of greater impor- 
tance than London as a clearing-house for works of art of the 
French XVIIIth century, and the prices realized are corres- 
pondingly high. This is less true of pictures. In this sale, the 
pictures, apart from two or three, were not equal in quality to 
the furniture, and the prices about what one would have expected 
in London. A Rembrandt self-portrait, not one of the best, 
brought 12,500,000 francs, a fine Hobbema 13,700,000 francs, 
and a canal scene by van Goyen, dated 1652, 2,800,000 francs. 
The other pictures were mostly French and of no exceptional 
distinction. 

Some time ago mention was made in these notes of the high 
prices paid around the turn of the century for the most familiar 
works of Sir Edwin Landseer. At Christie’s recently 500 gns. 
was given for a small landscape by him, with no figures or 
animals, just an admirably painted sketch of hills and water, 
which would not then have attracted much interest. The 
superior smiles with which we now regard “Dignity and 
Impudence,” and the ‘“‘Monarch of the Glen’’ have inhibited a 
just assessment of Landseer’s merits, and the merits of this small 
picture of the River Leith are not those on which much emphasis 
was laid in his lifetime. Of an early work, ‘“The Cat Disturbed”’ 
(1819), Dr. Waagen did indeed observe that it “‘exhibits a power 
of colouring and a solidarity of execution recalling such masters 
as Snyders and Fyt’’, but the full chord of praise was struck, 
rather surprisingly perhaps, by Ruskin, and on quite other 
grounds. In the chapter of Modern Painters, on the definition of 
greatness in art, he calls ‘The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner” “one 
of the most perfect poems or pictures . . . which modern times 
have seen.” He goes on to praise the execution of the dog’s hair 
of the wood of the coffin and the folds of the blanket, and then 
embarks upon one of those interminable sentences about the 
“clinging of the paws,”’ “‘the fixed and tearful fall of the eye,”” the 
“trance of agony,” the loneliness, the gloom, and concludes: 
“these are all thoughts—thoughts by which the picture is 
separated at once from hundreds of equal merit, so far as mere 
painting goes, by which it ranks as a work of high art, and stamps 
its author, not as the neat imitator of the texture of a skin, or the 
fold of a drapery, but as the Man of Mind.” Anecdote, and 
especially moral anecdote, is not now in fashion. A pair of 
Landseer’s later works “‘Night’’ and ‘‘Morning,”’ of stags seen 
fighting by moonlight and dead at dawn, were sold for 50 gns. 
Their size, no doubt, told against them, and the “‘mere painting,’ 
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Louis XV Bergére by Tilliard. 


so fresh in the sketch of the River Leith, is masked by what now 
seems an embarrassing sentimentality. Yet we are still suffering 
from a reaction against Ruskin’s manner of writing about 
pictures, and against everything that his generation most 
admired. The verdict is not final ; and there are already signs 
that the place for anecdote in painting is being gradually 
rediscovered. Many XIXth-century painters have been 
neglected because they told a story, to the detriment of the more 
purely formal aspects of their art ; but some of them did it well 
—Augustus Egg, Maclise, Frith, and Mulready, Wilkie, 
Orchardson, and Charles Keene. The true Victorian painters 
(as distinct from the fabricators of period pieces) have a long 
future before them, and it is even possible to visualise a 
generation to whom Ruskin’s panegyric will not seem absurd. 

The Walpole salver has been on exhibition for some weeks 
now at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and we are glad to see 
it there, but the manner in which it was acquired has reopened 
a perennial controversy. It was bought at Christie’s for £7,800 
by Mr. Thomas Lumley, acting on behalf of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. An export licence was refused on the 
grounds that the salver was an object of national importance, 
and a period of months elapsed before the money was raised to 
pay for it. Granted the right of the nation to purchase after a 
sale at the amount of the last bid, surely some arrangement might 
be come to so that the transaction is completed within a reason- 
able time, the long delay being clearly unfair to everybody 
concerned. The Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
in a letter to The Times (May 19), explained that “‘it is rarely 
possible to arrange for raising a sum of money of this order in 
advance of a sale and with only a sketchy idea of what the price 
may be.’”’ But why? It is known long beforehand when an 
important object will be offered, and a fairly accurate gucss can 
nearly always be made at the price. If it is decided that an effort 
should be made to retain it, then either the Treasury should be 
invited to underwrite the purchase or, failing that, the museum 
concerned could ascertain from those bodies who contribute so 
largely to the nation’s purchases what contribution they are 
able to make. If the price exceeds the available resources, then 
no difficulty should be made about granting an export licence. 
Otherwise the pre-emptive right could be exercised and the 
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object paid for within a specified time, as happens in France. 
The fairest solution would perhaps be for the national museums 
to compete in the saleroom, as indeed they frequently do: but 
this raises a difficulty when the purpose of intervention is 
simply to prevent an object leaving the country. In the case of 
the Walpole salver, if it had been acquired by an English 
collector, the question of its compulsory surrender to a museum 
would presumably not have arisen. 

The problem would be much simplified if the annual grants 
to museums for purchases were large enough for them to be 
able to buy what they wanted, and the case for restrictions on 
exports would then disappear. The same result could be 
achieved if the Government was ready to apply the principle 
that what the nation desires to keep it must be prepared to pay 
for in open competition. The number of really important works 
of art likely to come on the market is not great, and must 
diminish as more and more of them go into public collections. 
The cost of some would be outside the scope of even a very 
large annual grant (a picture like the van Eyck “‘Three Marys” 
might fetch a quarter of a million or more) so that there is much 
to be said for keeping annual grants small, and establishing an 
authority with power to sanction purchases and to adjudicate 
expeditiously upon conflicting claims. 


PRICES 
Furniture 


CHRISTIE’S. A XVIth-century French oak coffer 
mounted with pierced iron bands and escutcheon plate, 115 gns. 
A small French walnut refectory table dated 1602, with carved 
end supports, 62 in. long, 82 gns. Four Chippendale mahogany 
arm-chairs in the Chinese style, 155 gns. A Queen Anne 
walnut bureau cabinet with mirror panelled doors, 240 gns. 
A George II mahogany arm-chair, 175 gns. A Chippendale 
mahogany kettle-stand, 145 gns. A Dutch marquetry Bureau 
of bombé form, 82 gns. A pair of mahogany writing chairs of 
Adam design, 185 gns. A Queen Anne walnut settee on plain 
cabriole legs, 60 in. wide, 220 gns. A pair of Adam giltwood 
settees in Louis XVI style, 51 in. wide, 280 gns. A Chippendale 
mahogany settee, 7 ft. wide, goo gns. A Regency mahogany 
library table on turned and fluted legs with three drawers in 
the frieze at each side, 66 in. long, 520 gns. A suite of Louis 
XVI giltwood and Aubusson tapestry furniture, consisting of 
six fauteuils and a canapé, 400 gns. A suite of Louis XV gilt- 
wood and Beauvais tapestry furniture, consisting of six large 
and four smaller fauteuils and a canapé, 1,450 gns. A Louis 
XVI parquetry library table with five shallow drawers round the 
kneehole, 63 in. wide, 1,150 gns. A pair of Louis XIV Boulle 
cabinets, 60 in. wide, 1,650 gns. 


MESSRS. PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE. A set of 12 
Regcncy mahogany dining-chairs with rope backs on sabre 
supports, £115. A pair of late XVIIIth-century side-tables in 
the Adam manner, with inlaid satinwood tops and painted 
friezes, 52 in. wide, £150. A pair of French dwarf cabinets in 
mahogany and sycamore with ormolu mounts, stamped Henry 
Dasson 1884, 30 in. wide, 43 in. high, £300. A French vitrine 
of Louis XVI style veneered with kingwood and trellis parque- 
try, with ormolu mouldings, 72 in. wide by 88 in. high, Edwards 
and Roberts, London, £330. A pair of carved and giltwood 
fauteuils of Louis XVI design, £150. 


MESSRS. ROGERS, CHAPMAN & THOMAS. A 
Georgian mahogany secretaire bookcase with dentil cornice and 
two glazed doors, £165. A Georgian serpentine fronted 
mahogany corner cabinet, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, £39. A Georgian 
mahogany three-ticr dumb waiter on tripod support with claw 
and ball feet, £57. A Georgian oblong bevelled mirror in 
walnut frame with carved gilt shell decoration, £43. A Georgian 
mahogany bow-fronted sideboard, 6 ft. 4 in. wide, £46. A 
Georgian breakfront bookcase-cabinet with two pairs of glazed 
doors, 5 ft. wide, £59. A pair of Georgian card tables of 
mahogany inlaid with satinwood, £160. 


Pictures 


CHRISTIE’S. Sir A. J. MunNInGs, Ponies in a Sandpit, 

39 < 49in., 1,000 gns. THomMAS WHITCOMBE, Men o’War and 
Small Craft off Dover, 40 * 53in.,120gns. P. T. VAN BRUSSEL, 
A Vase of Flowers with a bird’s nest, signed and dated 1783, 
panel 27 18 in., 190 gns. E. W. Cooke, The Church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, Venice, 11 17 in., 48 gns. B. W. 
LEADER, On the Llugwy at Capel Curig, 143 17 in., 58 gns. 
J. S. Corman, A Castle at the Mouth of a River, watercolour, 
8 x 12in., 155 gns. J. F. HERRING, SEN., Portrait of “Birming- 


ham,”’ St. Leger winner, 1830, 27 x 354 in., 480 gns. J. F. 
HERRING, SEN., Portrait of ‘‘Matilda,’’ St. Leger winner 1827, 
23 xX 29} in., 260 gns. ANGELICA KAUFMANN, The Toilet of 
Venus, signed and dated 1780, oval 30 39 in., 340 gns. 
J. Seymour, Portrait of ‘‘Silverleg’’ with two grooms on New- 
market Heath, 25 x 32 in., 620 gns. Giacomo Guarpl, A Set 
of four views of Venice, gouache, 4} = 6 in., 250 gns. FRAN- 
cEsco GuarDI, The Piazza of St. Mark’s, 18} x 33 in., 7,000 gns. 
PaoLo GIOVANNI Fe, A Triptych with the Madonna and Child 
and Saints, overall 334 24 in., 3,400 gns. JAN VAN GOYEN, A 
Pilot’s House on the River Dort, signed with initials and dated 
1645, panel 9 12} in., 1,600 gns. FRANCOIS BoucHER, A 
Nymph and Cupids with Musical Emblems, signed and dated 
1752, 37 50 in., 2,800 gns. Pompeo BATTONI, Portrait of 
Peter Beckford, signed and dated 1766, 94 x 64 in., 1,400 gns. 
Tuomas Hupson, Portraits of Two Boys, signed and dated 
1752, 480 gns. H. ScHOPFER, The Story of Virginia, signed, 
panel 37 = 65 in., 5,500 gns. F. SNypers, A Concert of Birds, 
72 < 60 in., 900 gns. HENDRIK VAN CLEEF, A View of Rome 
with St. Peter’ s in course of building, signed with monogram 
and dated 1539, panel 233 40} in., 1,400 gns. JAN VAN 
GoyeN, A Frozen River Scene, signed and dated 1627, panel, 
circular 14} in. diam., 2,800 gns. S. vAN HOoGSTRATEN, A 
Young Woman by a Window preparing Vegetables, 15} 
12} in., 2,800 gns. J. PILLEMENT, A River Scene, 24 x 29 in., 
1,200 gns. KaTE GREENAWAY, In an Aprcle Tree, an illustration 
for ‘‘Marigold Garden,” vellum, 43 x= 3} in., 50 gns. H. 
FaNnTIN-LaTour, Narcissi and mixed Flowers in a Bowl, signed 
and dated 1882, 17 = 17in., 4,800 gns. H. FANTIN-LatTour, A 
Bundle of Zinnias, 11 14} in., 2,800 gns. J. M. W. Turner, 
A View of a Town on the Moselle, gouache 5} 74 in. 220 
gns. W. R. Sickert, A Symphony in Blue, 19 153 in., 
350 gns. A. RENorR, Lemons and a Cup, 6 x 10 in., 1,100 gns. 

SOTHEBY’S. Tuomas Girtin, Carnarvon Castle at 
Low Tide, water-colour, 10} x 17} in., £620. A. V. CopLey 
FIELDING, The South Downs, water-colour, signed and dated 
1855, 17% 313 in., £150. EUGENE VERBOECKHOVEN, Sheep, 
Pigeons and Poultry in a Barn, signed and dated 1864, 28} 
40 in., £130. JOHN Hoppner, Portrait of Mrs. Gyll, 293 
24} in., £480. CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF, Winter Landscape, 
signed, 132 21} in., £1,280. Luca CARLEvaRIS, Venetian 
Capricci, a pair, 32} 49} in., £750. JEAN-BAPTIST DEBRET, 
ie Morro da Conceicao, Rio de Janeiro, 14} 22} in., 

160. 


MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. VINCENT 
Lopez, Half-length Portrait of Goya, 30 28 in., £100. E., 
LaDELL, Still Life with fruit and < glass of wine, signed with 
monogram, 18 x 14 in., £200. 


European Porcelain 


CHRISTIE’S. A Loosdrecht tea and coffee service of 29 
pieces painted with river landscapes in lake, 480 gns. Two 
Zurich figures of a girl and a youth as gardeners, 8 in., 460 gns. 
A Niderviller dinner service of over 150 pieces decorated with 
oval medallions painted with landscapes, c. 1780, g00 gns. A 
pair of Furstenberg pot-pourri jars and covers with pierced 
inner covers, 14} in., 240 gns. A Frankenthal group of a youth 
playing bagpipes and a seated nymph, 13 in., 230 gns. A Lim- 
bach group of a girl and a youth as musicians, 6} in., 270 gns. 
A Meissen dinner service of over 100 pieces, decorated with 
birds on tree stumps, c. 1750, 900 gns. A Meissen tea and coffee 
service of 25 pieces painted with Chinese landscapes by C. F. 
Herold, 1,000 gns. A pair of circular dishes, painted with 
groups of Chinese figures by J. G. Herold, 12 in., 900 gns. A 
Meissen Bourdaloue, painted with groups of figures in river 
landscapes, 9g} in. wide, 400 gns. A Meissen group of ‘‘The 
Vine Dressers,” modelled by M. V. Acier, 83 in., 260 gns. Two 
Meissen groups of boys representing the continents, modelled 
by F. Elias Meyer, c. 1760, 84 & gin., 200 gns. Aserics of cight 
Meissen figures of miners, modelled by J. J. Kaendler, 1,500 
gns. A Group of Beltrame and Columbine in crinoline dress, 
modelled by J. J. Kaendler, 7} in., 720 gns. A group of a girl 
and a youth, modelled by J. J. Kaendler, 5 in., 520 gns. A 
Meissen porcelain and Louis XV ormolu “‘brule parfum,’ 
painted in the style of J. G. Heintze, 8} in., 900 gns. A Louis 
XV ormolu and Meissen porcclain table clock, 16} in., 700 gns. 


SOTHEBY’S. A Bristol figure of a milkmaid, 1o in., 
£175. A Ralph Wood hound cup, 5} in., £55. A Bow figure of 
a hare, 6} in., £105. A Chelsea tea and coffee service of 31 
pieces, painted with fruit, butterflies and insects on a quilted 
white ground, gold anchor mark, £780. A yellow-scale Wor- 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


cester teapot, cover, and stand, 6} in., Wall period, £1,000. A 
Worcester milk jug from the same service as the last item, 4} in., 
£320. An oak-leaf English Delft charger, 12} in., c. 1640, £52. 
An English Delft carnation and tulip charger, 13 in., £26. 
A William and Mary blue dash charger, with full-length crowned 
portraits of the King and Queen, 13} in., £85. The Charles II 
Royal Yacht charger, painted in blue, green, yellow and brown, 
bearing the initials H.W.A. and the date 1668, 163 in., £1,550. 
A Lambeth Delft caudle cup, c. 1665, 4 in., £58. A St. George 
and Dragon slip ware dish by Samuel Malkin, signed with 
initials, 14in., £90. A Chelsea white bust of George II, c. 1750, 
13 in., £1,150. A Meissen silver-mounted cylindrical tankard, 
painted with Chinese figures by J. G. Herold, 73 in., £580. 


Oriental Porcelain 


CHRISTIE’S. A pair of Chinese famille rose eggshell 
circular bowls, enamelled with cocks, etc., 84 in. diam., Yung 
Chéng, 1,250 gns. A pair of large famille rose vases and covers, 
brilliantly enamelled, 24} in., Yung Chéng, 1,650 gns. A pair 
of Chinese enamelled figures of Cranes, 16} in. and 163 in., 
Yung Chéng, 2,400 gns. A pair of Chinese figures of horsemen, 
enamelled on the biscuit, 8} in.. K’ang Hsi, 4,200 gns. A pair 
of famille noire circular saucer dishes, firely enamelled on the 
biscuit, 62 in. and 63 in. diam., K’ang Hsi, 950 gns. A pair of 
famille rose standing figures of Deities, their robes enamelled 
with flower sprays and medallions, Ch’ien Lung, 20} in., 
290 gns. A pair of famille verte circular dishes, enamelled with 
plants and trees, 14? in., 105 gns. A famille rose deep circular 
seven-border plate with ruby back, the centre enamelled with 
a lady and two boys in an interior, Yung Chéng, 8} in., 250 gns. 
A famille rose circular saucer dish with ruby back, enamelled 
with three cocks in a landscape, Yung Chéng, 7} in., 550 gns. 
A mirror-picture of a lady in an interior, with a Chippendale 
giltwood frame, Ch’ien Lung, rg} in. high, 15 in. wide, 170 
gns. A pair of shell-shaped bowls decorated in brown on a 
celadon ground, with Louis XV ormolu borders, K’ang Hsi, 
3? in. long, 360 gns. 


SOTHEBY’S. A famille rose goose tureen and cover, 
Ch’ien Lung, 14} in. long, £250. A famille rose armorial dinner 
service of 110 pieces, enamelled with sprays of flowers, birds 
and insects, £1,800. A conical Honan bowl, the exterior with 
black glaze, the interior with five rust-coloured splashes and 
powdering in oil-spot technique, Sung, 7% in., £175. An 
ivory glazed Pai Ting wine ewer, with lobed oviform body and 
a small cover, Sung, 114 in., £520. A XVth-century blue and 
white conical bowl with six-lobed rim, painted with sprays of 
peony, lotus, and flowering branches, mark of Hsiian Té, gin. 
diam., £870. 

Silver 


SOTHEBY’S. A George III oval tray, 21 in. wide, John 


Crouch and Thomas Hannam, 1786, £220. A Charles Il 
tankard and cover, 63 in. high, CK 1670, £240. A William 
and Mary tankard and cover, 63 in. high, £135. A pair of 
George II wine coolers, 7} in. high, William Fountain, 1801, 
£170. A George I tea-kettle and lampstand, 15} in. high, Jas. 
Smith, 1725, £270. A George II coffee pot, 9 in. high, Pere 
Pilleau, 1731, £370. A William III monteith, 10} in. diam. 
Anthony Nelme, 1696, £520. A George II oblong tea tray, 
21 in. wide, George Hindmarsh, 1733, £410. A Queen Anne 
Exeter tea-kettle with lampstand, 13} in. high, J. Elston, 1713, 
£920. A George II silver-gilt cup and cover, 14 in. high, 
Peter Archambo, 1740, £520. A Queen Anne octagonal teapot 
on lampstand, 8} in. high, William Penstone, 1712, £600. A 
set of twelve George II silver-gilt three-prong dessert forks, 
1731, £270. A set of four George II double-lipped sauceboats 
in French taste, 8} in., John Parker and Edward Wakelin, 1761, 
£700. A set of four George II table candlesticks each with a 
two-light branch, 15} in. high, John Romer, 1770, £1,000. 
A silver-gilt cup, ‘“‘Monatsbecher,” 4} in. high, set with precious 
stones, HV, Nuremberg early XVIIth century, £230. A Ger- 
man silver-gilt standing cup and cover, 14} in. high, Nicklas 
Rapp, Ulm, circa 1580, £540. A Queen Anne Exeter monteith, 
with detachable crown-shaped rim, and fitted with an octagonal 
spicket protruding from a grotesque mask, fluted bowl and 
circular foot, by J. Elston, 1708, 12 in. diam., £1,000. A pair 
of Louis XV table candlesticks, by P. F. and B., Paris, 1735, 
10} in., £1,100. A pair of George II sauceboats by Paul de 
Lamerie, 1742, 8} in., £750. A pair of George I circular soup 
tureens and covers, elaborately chased and engraved, the tureens 
by Paul de Lamerie, 1722, 11 in. diam., £2,300. Nine Charles 
II three-prong trefid forks, by I. K., 1667, £1,400. A set of 
six Charles II trencher salts, perfectly plain except for con- 
temporary crests, by T. K., 1667, £2,100. 


Miscellaneous 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER, PARIS. Nicuoras Lav- 
REINCE, La Diseuse de Bonne Aventure, gouache, 47 * 55 cm., 
1,350,000 fr. MOREAU LE JEUNE and J. A. GABRIEL, Fete de 
Nuit, water-colour, 46 « 61 cm., 380,000 frs. C. J. VERNET, 
Port de Mer, 98 « 335 cm., 1,520,000 frs. A pair of white Vin- 
cennes groups of two children on ormolu stands, 84 cm. high, 
1,650,000 frs. An elaborate ormolu standing clock of the time 
of the Régence, 300 cm. high, 2,000,000 frs. A Louis XV 
writing-chair by E. Meunier, 1,450,000 frs. Louis XV parque- 
try commode, by N. Petit, 2,700,000 frs. Louis XV marquetry 
commode with elaborate ormolu mounts, 5,000,000 frs. A 
Tournai tapestry of the ea1ly XVIth century, one of a series of a 
hunting party with falcons, 325 417 cm., 6,500,000 frs. 
Another tapestry from the same series, 335 335 cm., 
5,500,000 frs. 
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Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


FORES LTD. 
123, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


MAYfair 5319 


Specialities 


Paintings of all Schools — Speciality, Large Pictures 


The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Old and Modern 


Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
(Carried on overleaf) 








Register of London Picture Dealers —continued 


Gallery Specialities 
GEOFFREY GLYNN Old Paintings 
116b KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 Decorative old prints of Views, Flowers and Birds 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. , 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 Ce Paton 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 


28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WHltehall 8665 


PAUL LARSEN 


Old and Modern Masters 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY ss 

30 BRUTON STREET, W11 XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 
LEGGATT BROS. cae | 

30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W1 English Paintings of the XVIlIth and XIXth Centuries 
LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 

13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD. la 

57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Col end Mocamn Masters 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters, 

17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY _ 

142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Masters & French Impressionists 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13, CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. . . . 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY 


French Masters of the XIXth and XXth Centuries 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 


2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
FRANK T. SABIN Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE. S.W7 ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 


Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W11 Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 


Old Master Paintings 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, APOLLO MaGazine, LimiTep, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England, 
: by FisHEer, Knicut & Co., Ltp., Gainsborough Press, St. Albans 
Entered as Second Class Matter. May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y 
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